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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CuaPTrerR XIX. 


S Tom Bendibow left London and approached Kensington, 
the afternoon was warm and still, and slight puffs of dust 
were beaten upward by each impact of his horse’s hoofs upon the dry 
road. The foliage of the trees, now past its first fresh greenness, had 
darkened considerably in hue, and was moreover dulled by the fine 
dust that had settled upon it during the preceding week of rainless 
weather. Pedestrians sought the grassy sides of the road, and 
fancied that the milestones were farther apart from each. other than 
they ought to be ; and, in the fields to the right and left, the few 
labourers who were still at work moved with a lazy slowness, and 
frequently paused to straighten their backs and pass their brown 
forearms across their brows. Toward the north and west the pale 
blue of the sky was obscured by a semi-transparent film of a brownish 
tint, which ascended to meet the declining sun, and bade fair to 
overpower it ere its time. It was a day of vague nervous discomfort, 
such as precedes a thunderstorm, though there were no indications 
that a storm was brewing. On such a day neither work nor in- 
dolence is altogether comfortable ; but the mind involuntarily loiters 
and turns this way and that, unready to apply itself to anything, yet 
restless with a feeling that some undefined event is going to occur. 
Mr. Bendibow’s mind did not lack subjects with which it might 
have occupied itself ; nevertheless, no special mental activity was in- 
dicated by his features. He rode for the most part with his head 
bent down, and a general appearance of lassitude and dejection. 
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Once in a while he would cast his glance forward to take note 
of the way, or would speak a word to his horse; but thought 
seemed to be at a standstill within him ; he was in the state of 
partial torpor which, in some natures, follows vivid and unusual 
emotion. He paid no heed to the meteorological phenomena, and, 
if he felt their effects at all, probably assigned them a purely sub- 
jective origin. The sunshine of his existence was obscured before 
its time, and the night was approaching. He looked forward to no 
storm, with its stress and peril and after-refreshment ; but he was ill 
at ease and without hope ; his path was arid and dusty, and the 
little journey of his life would soon be without object or direction. 

For the moment, however, he had his mission and his message, 
and he must derive what enjoyment he might therefrom. He passed 
listlessly through Kensington, taking small note of the familiar 
buildings and other objects which met his sight. Had he not 
beheld them a thousand times before, and would he not see them 
as often again? A little while more and he began to draw near 
Hammersmith town, and now he sat more erect in his saddle and 
drew his hat down upon his brows, with the feeling that he would 
soon be at his destination. Passing the “ Plough and Harrow,” the 
ostler, who was crossing the road with his clinking pail, touched his 
forelock and grinned deferentially. 

“Good day, sir—yer servant, sic! Tiresome weather to-day ; 
a man can’t ’ardly bear his flesh. Bound for Twick’nam, sir?” 

Tom shook his head. 

“Oh ! beg parding, sir. Seein’ Sir Francis drive by with the pair 
just now, I says to myself——” 

“ What's that?” 

“ The bar’net, sir—well, twas mebbe an hour since ; and another 
party along with him. So, I says to myself———” 

“Go to the dooce!” ejaculated Mr. Bendibow, putting his horse 
in motion. 

“ Thankee, sir ; dry weather, this, sir; ‘ope yer honour ’Il keep 
yer health .. . Thankee, sir!” he added, deftly catching the coin 
which Tom tossed to him, and spitting upon it before thrusting 
it in his pocket ; “and if ever yer honour wants to be put in the way 
of as pretty a piece of ’orseflesh . . .” But by this time Tom 
was out of earshot ; so the ostler winked at the chambermaid, who 
was looking out of the inn window, and resumed his way across the 
street, whistling. Tom, meanwhile, after riding a quarter of a mile 
farther, turned off to the left, and presently drew rein in front of Mrs. 

Lockhart’s gate. Marion was fixing some ivy to the side of the door ; 
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she turned round on hearing the horse’s hoofs ; and Mr. Bendibow, 
having lifted his hat, descended from the saddle and hitched his 
bridle to the gate-post. Marion remained standing where she was. 

“ Good evening, Miss Lockhart,” said Tom, advancing up the 
path ; “don’t know if you remember me—Mr. Bendibow. Hope I 
see you in good health.” 

“Thank you, sir. Have you ridden from London? You choose 
dusty weather.” 

Tom was aware of a lack of cordiality in the young lady’s manner, 
and, being in a somewhat reckless mood, he answered bluntly, “ As 
for that, I’m not out for my own pleasure, nor on my own business 
neither ; and I ain’t going to keep you long waiting. I’ve a letter 
here for Mr. Grant—that’s the name the gentleman goes by, I believe ; 
is he at home?” 

“T think Mr. Grant is in the City ; at all events, he is not here.” 

“T've a letter for him from Perdita—the Marquise Desmoines, 
that’s to say,” said Tom, producing the letter and twisting it about in 
his fingers, as if it were a talisman to cause the appearance of the 
person to whom it was addressed. 

“ If you'll give it to me, Mr. Grant shall have it when he returns,” 
said Marion. 

“That won’t do—much obleeged to you all the same ; I’m to 
deliver it into his own hands. You don’t know where I might find 
him, do you?” inquired Tom, feeling disconsolate at this miscarriage 
of his only remaining opportunity of usefulness in the world. 

“ He'll be back some time to-night ; won’t you wait for him here ?” 
said Marion, softening a little from her first frigidity ; “ mother will be 
glad to see you, and .. .” 

“Mr. Grant won’t be back till toward midnight, but I can tell 
you where you'll find him,” interposed a voice from the air above 
them—the voice of Mr. Philip Lancaster, who was leaning out of his 
window on the floor above. ‘‘ How d’ye do, Mr. Bendibow? He’s 
dining with your father at his place in Twickenham.” 

* Dining with my father! The dooce he is!” exclaimed Tom, 
now disguising the surprise which this information afforded him. “I 
take it you’re quite sure of what you say, Mr.—er—Lancaster,” he 
added, growing quite red as he stared up at that gentleman, 

“Mr. Grant seemed quite sure of it when he left me to-day,” 
Philip replied, smiling ; “ but the best-laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft aglee, you know.” 

“What's that? Well, it’s beyond me, the whole of it, that’s all I 
know. Dining with Sir Francis, is he? Well, stifle me if I’m going 
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up there!” And Tom struck his foot moodily with his whip and 
stared at the fluttering ribbon on Marion’s bosom. 

“You won’t come in, then?” said Marion, who began to have a 
suspicion that Mr. Bendibow had been taking a little too much wine 
after his dinner ; wherein she did him great injustice, inasmuch as 
he had drunk scarce a pint of spirits in the last three days. Her tone 
so plainly indicated a readiness to abbreviate the interview, that poor 
Tom felt it all the way through his perplexity and unhappiness. 

**No, I’m going, Miss Lockhart,” he said, with a rueful bow. 
“ T know I ain’t on my good manners this evening, but I can’t help 
it. If you only knew what a lot of things there is troubling me, 
you'd understand how ’tis with me. Beg your pardon for disturbing 
you, and wish you good evening.” 

“ Good evening,” said Marion kindly; and unexpectedly she gave 
him her hand. He took it and pressed it hard, looking in her face. 
“ Thank you,” he said. “ And I like you—by George, I do! and I 
wish there were more women like you in the world to care some- 
thing about me.” He dropped her hand and turned on his heel, for 
there were tears in his eyes, and he did not wish Marion to see 
them. He reached the gate and mounted his horse, and from that 
elevation saluted Marion once more ; but he bestowed merely a stare 
upon Philip and so rode away. 

“T Jike that little fellow ; I believe he has a good heart,” re- 
marked Marion, addressing herself to her ivy, but speaking to 
Philip. 

“ I’m afraid he doesn’t like me,” Philip rejoined. 

She paused a moment, and then said, “ I don’t wonder at it.” 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I can put two and two together,” answered she, nodding 
her head with a kind of ominous sagacity ; and she would give no 
further explanation. 

When Tom found himself on the high-road again, he stood for 
some time in doubt as to which way he should proceed. Obedience 
to Perdita required that he should ride on without delay to Twicken- 
ham ; but so strongly had his feelings been revolted by the picture 
presented him of his father hob-nobbing amicabiy with the man who 
ought to have been, at best, his enemy, that he could not prevail 

upon himself to make a third at the party. ‘The mystery surround- 
ing Sir Francis’s relations with Grant had in fact entered, in ‘Tom’s 
opinion, upon so acute a stage of impropriety, that his own official 
recognition of them would necessitate instant open war and rebellion, 
and this crisis he was naturally willing to postpone. On the other 
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hand, no real harm could come from waiting till next morning before 
delivering Perdita’s letter, inasmuch as Mr. Grant could certainly not 
act upon it at that hour of the night. After a minute’s irresolution, 
therefore, Tom turned his horse toward London, in an exceedingly 
bad humour. 

But when he came in sight of the “ Plough and Harrow” his 
troubled spirit conceived a sort of compromise. He would spend 
the night here instead of returning to London. He could then dis- 
charge his commission the first thing in the morning, and report to 
Perdita by breakfast time. The difference was not great ; but such 
as it was, it was for the better. So into the courtyard of the inn 
he rode, with a curvet and a prance, and a despotic shout for the 
ostler. 

Now, the ostler of the “ Plough and Harrow ” was an old acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Thomas Bendibow’s, and under his guidance and pro- 
tection Tom had enjoyed the raptures of many a cock-fight and 
rat-catching, and had attended many an august exhibition of the 
manly art of self-defence, and had betted with varying fortune (ac- 
cording to the ostler’s convenience) on many a private trial between 
horses whose jockeys were not bigotedly set on winning upon 
their merits. Latterly, it is true, the son of the baronet had made 
some efforts to walk more circumspectly than in the first flush of his 
hot youth, and, as a first step in this reformed career, he had abated 
the frequency of his consultations with Jim the ostler ; and beyond 
an occasional chance word or two, and the exhibition on Tom’s part 
of an eleemosynary half-crown, the friendship had outwardly fallen 
into disrepair. 

But there are seasons when the cribbed and confined soul 
demands release and expansion, and yearns to immers: itself once 
again in the sweet old streams of habit and association that lead 
downwards, and afford a man opportunity to convince himself that 
some shreds of unregenerate human nature still adhere to him. Such 
a season had now come for Tom Bendibow, and he was resolved to 
let nature and the ostler have their way. Accordingly, when the 
latter, having seen to his patron’s horse, and skilfully tested the con- 
dition of his temper, began to refer in guarded terms to the existence 
of the loveliest pair of bantam chickens as hever mortal heyes did 
see, Tom responded at once to the familiar hint, and no long time 
elapsed ere he found himself in the midst of surroundings which were 
more agreeable than exclusive. Into the details of these proceed- 
ings it will not, however, be necessary for us to follow him. It is 
enough to note that several hours passed away, during which the 
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heir of the Bendibows subjected himself to various forms of excite- 
ment, including that derived from a peculiarly seductive species of 
punch ; and that finally, in obedience to a sudden impulse, which 
seemed whimsical enough, but which was no doubt directly com- 
municated to him by the finger of fate, he sprang to his feet and 
loudly demanded that his horse be brought out and saddled forth- 
with, for he would ride to Twickenham, 

“ Never you go for to think of such a thing, Mr. Bendibow,” 
remonstrated Jim the ostler, with much earnestness. ‘ Why, if the 
night be’nt as dark as Terribus, I'll heat my nob ; and footpads as 
thick betwixt ’ere and there as leaves in Wallumbrogia !” 

“ Have out my horse in two minutes, you rascal, or I'll footpad 
you! Look alive, now, and don’t let me hear any more confounded 
gabble, d’ye hear?” 

“It do go ag’in my conscience, Mr. Bendibow,” murmured the 
ostler sadly, ‘‘ it do indeed ! Howsumever, your word is law to me, 
sir, now as hevermore ; so ’ere goes for it!” and he arose and 
departed stablewards. And on the whole, he had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with his night’s work, as the plumpness of his breeches 
pocket testified. 

Mr. Bendibow’s horse had spent the time more profitably than 
his master ; yet he scarcely showed more disposition to be off than 
did the latter. There was a vaulting into the saddle, a clatter of 
hoofs, and a solitary lantern swinging in the hand of Jim the ostler, 
as he turned and made his way slowly back to his quarters, wonder- 
ing what hever could ‘ave got into that boy to be hoff so sudden. 

The boy himself would have found it difficult to answer that 
question. A moment before the resolve had come to him, he had 
anticipated it no more than his horse did. But, once he had said to 
himself that he would ride out and meet Mr. Grant on the way back 
from Twickenham, the minutes had seemed hours until he was on 
his way. There was no reason in the thing ; but many momentous 
human actions have little to do with reason ; and, besides, Tom was 
not at this time in a condition of mind or body in which the dictates 
of reason are productive of much effect. He felt that he must go, 
and nothing should stand in his way. 

When the ostler had affirmed it was dark, he had said no more 
than the truth. The brown film which had begun to creep over the 
heavens before sunset had increased and thickened, until it pervaded 
the heavens like a pall of smoke, shutting ou the stars and blacken- 
ing the landscape. It was neither cloud nor fog, but seemed rather 
a new quality in the air, depriving it of its transparency. Such 
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mysterious darkenings have been not unfrequent in the history of the 
English climate, and are called by various names and assigned to 
various causes, without being thereby greatly elucidated. Be the 
shadow what and why it might, Tom rode into the midst of it and 
put his horse to a gallop, though it was scarcely possible to see one 
side of the road from the other. He felt no anxiety about losing 
his way, any more than if he had been a planet with a foreordained 
and inevitable orbit. The silence through which he rode was as 
complete as the darkness; he seemed to be the only living and 
moving thing in the world. But the flurry of the dissipation he had 
been through, and the preoccupation of his purpose, made him feel 
so much alive that he felt no sense of loneliness. 

It had been his intention to take the usual route through Kew 
and Richmond ; but at Brentford Bridge he mistook his way, and, 
crossing the river there, he was soon plunging through the obscurity 
that overhung the Isleworth side of the river. If he perceived his 
mistake, it did not disconcert him ; all roads must lead to the Rome 
whither he was bound. Sometimes the leaves of low-lying branches 
brushed his face ; sometimes his horse’s hoofs resounded over the 
hollowness of a little bridge ; once a bird, startled from its sleep in 
a wayside thicket, uttered a penetrating note before replacing its 
head beneath its wing. By-and-by the horse stumbled at some 
inequality of the road, and nearly lost its footing. Tom reined him 
in sharply, and, in the momentary pause and stillness that ensued, 
he fancied he distinguished a faint, intermittent noise along the road 
before him. He put his horse to a walk, pressed his hand over his 
breast, to make sure that the letter was safe in its place, and peered 
through the darkness ahead for the first glimpse of the approaching 
horseman, who he made sure was near. But he was almost within 
reach of him before he was aware, and, had turf been under foot 
instead of stony road, the two might have passed each other without 
knowing it. 

“ Hullo!” cried Tom. 

“ Hullo, there !” responded a voice, sharp but firm. “ Who are 
you?” 

“I’m Tom Bendibow. You're Charles Grantley, ain’t you?” 

“You have good eyes, sir,” answered the other, bringing his 
horse close alongside of Tom’s, and bending over to look him in 
the face. 

“Tt’s ears and instinct with me to-night,” was Tom’s reply. 
“That’s all right, then. I came out to meet you. I have a letter 
for you from your daughter,” ‘ 
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“ Do you ride on, Mr. Bendibow, or shall you return with me?” 
inquired the other, after a pause. 

**T'll go with you,” said Tom, and, turning his horse, the two rode 
onward together side by side. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Puitip LANCASTER had gone to bed early this night ; he sat up 
all the night before, trying to compel unwilling rhymes to agree with 
one another, and was now resolved to discover what poetic virtue 
lay in sleep. But sleep proved as unaccommodating as rhyme. 
He could not discharge his brain of the crowd of importunate and 
unfruitful thoughts sufficiently to attain the calm necessary for 
repose. In fact, he had more than loose ends of poetry to disturb 
him ; his relations with Marion had not been in tune since the 
mishap in Richmond Park, and she had, up to this time, avoided 
explanations with a feminine ingenuity that was not to be out- 
manceuvred. He understood, of course, that a lady who has 
allowed herself to betray special regard for a man may feel offended 
by the discovery that the man has had intimate relations with 
another lady ; but, as between himself and Marion, matters had not 
gone so far as an explicit declaration, on her side at all events ; and 
it was, therefore, peculiarly difficult to accomplish a reconciliation. 
Not less difficult was it, apparently, to begin over again at the 
beginning, and persuade her to love him on a new basis, as it were. 
Her position was this—that she would not yield as long as any 
ambiguity remained touching the past relations of himself and 
Perdita ; and that her pride or perversity would not suffer her to let 
that ambiguity be cleared up. Possibly, moreover, Philip may have 
felt that, even were the opportunity given, the ambiguity in question 
might not be easily removed. In these circumstances his most 
prudent course, as a man of the world, would have been to renounce 
Marion altogether. She was not, indeed, from any worldly point 
of view, a desirable match. More than this, she was chargeable 
with certain faults of temper and temperament—faults which she 
herself was at no pains to disguise. She was not even beautiful in 
the conventional sense: Philip had seen many women far miore 
generally attractive. Finally, he could not so much as be certain 
that she had ever positively loved him; her regard for him may 
have been no more than a fancy which no longer swayed her. . . . 
But, when all was said, Philip knew that there was something about 
Marion—something rare, tender, and noble—which he had never 
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found elsewhere, and which he would never find save in her. And 
that he had found this and recognised it was to him reason for 
believing that Marion must also have perceived something worthy 
of love in him. Their hands, whose clasp had been severed once, 
would yet find one another again. Nevertheless, in more despon- 
dent moods, Philip would remind himself that love often ended in 
loss, and that we never reach the happiness we had imagined. It 
was into such a mood that he had fallen to-night. 

At one time, as he lay on his bed, encompassed by darkness on 
which his weary mind could paint no cheerful image, he thought he 
heard light noises in the house, as if some one were still stirring. 
Had Mr. Grant returned home? No; his firm and precise step, 
ascending the stair, would have been unmistakable. It could not 
be Mrs. Lockhart, either; she was of a placid constitution, and 
reposed peacefully and long. Presumably, therefore, the author of 
the sounds was Marion, who was quite as apt to be awake at night 
as in the daytime, and who might have gone downstairs to get a 
book. A door downstairs seemed to open and shut softly, and a 
draught of air came up the staircase and rattled the latch of Philip’s 
room. Could Marion have gone out? Philip was half inclined to 
get up and investigate. But the house was now quite still ; and by- 
and-by, as he became more drowsy, he began to think that his 
imagination had probably played him a trick. There were always 
noises in old houses, at night, that made themselves. Philip was 
falling asleep. 

But all at once he found himself wide awake, and sitting up in 
bed. Had he dreamed it, or was there really a knock and a voice 
at his door—a voice that went further into his heart than any other? 
Then again— 

“ Philip Lancaster !” 

He was on his feet ina moment. “Yes, Marion. What is it?” 

“TI want your help. Get ready and come quickly.” 

“ Yes,” he said, speaking low as she had done: and in a few 
minutes he had dressed himself and opened the door. She was 
standing there with bonnet and cloak. 

“ What has happened ?” he asked in a whisper. 

** Have you your pistol? We may need it.” 

“Tt is here,” he said, stepping back to the wardrobe and taking 
the weapon from a drawer. At the same time he nerved himself as 
aman of courage who is called upon to face an unknown danger. 
For there was something in Marion’s manner and in the silent 
influence emanating from her presence that impressed him more 
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than any words could have done with the conviction of a nearness 
of peril, and of intense purpose on her part to meet and avert it. 
For a moment the suddenness of the summons and its mysterious 
import had sent the blood tremulously to Philip’s heart. But as he 
crossed the threshold of his room Marion put out her hand and 
touched and clasped his own. Her touch was warm and firm, and 
immediately a great surge of energy and strength went through 
Philip’s body, making him feel doubly himself and ready to face and 
conquer all the evil and wickedness of the world. The spiritual 
sympathy between Marion and himself, which had been in abeyance, 
was reawakened by that touch, and rendered deeper and more 
powerful than before. Their will and thought were in accord, 
vitalising and confirming each other. And in the midst of his 
suspense and of the hardening of his nerves to confront an external 
demand, he was conscious inwardly of a great softening and exalta- 
tion of his spirit, which, however, enhanced his external firmness 
instead of detracting from it. It was the secret might of love, which 
enters into all faculties of the mind and heart, purifying and enlarging 
them. Love is life, and is capable of imparting force to the sternest 
as well as to the tenderest thoughts and deeds. 

Marion now led the way downstairs, and Philip followed her, 
treading lightly and wondering at what moment his strength and 
valour would be called ‘upon. Marion opened the outer door, and 
when it closed behind them the strange blackness of the night 
pressed upon their eyes like a material substance. A the gate, 
however, appeared a small light, seemingly proceeding from a 
lantern, but it had very little power to disperse its rays. Neverthe- 
less, Philip was able dimly to perceive a large white object outside 
the gate, which, by the aid of mother-wit, he contrived to identify as 
a horse. And the lantern in Marion’s hand presently revealed that 
the horse was attached to a waggon. She hung the lantern on the 
side of the waggon and loosed the horse’s rein. 

“Get in after me,” she said, “and then I'll tell you which way to 
drive.” 8 

“ Well?” said Philip, when he had taken his place. 

“When we get to the highway, keep to the right and cross the 
bridge. After that I’ll tell you more.” 

“ How did the horse and waggon come here?” Philip inquired. 

“I got them just now from Jebson, the baker. He is an obliging 
man, and I knew he would let me have them without asking what I 
wanted them for.” 

** Then ’twas you I heard go out a while ago?” 
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“Yes, I’ve been feeling it coming all the afternoon. At last I 
could bear it no longer. If it had been anything else, I would have 
done nothing. But to risk his life, merely for fear of being mistaken, 
was too much.” 

“ Whose life, Marion ?” 

She made no answer at first, but, when he turned toward her and 
sought to read her face in the darkness, she said reluctantly :— 

“Mr. Grant’s.” 

“ His life in danger?” Philip exclaimed, greatly surprised. “ How 
do you know?” 

Again the girl was silent. But after a minute she said: “ You 
remember Tom Bendibow’s being here this afternoon... You 
told him Mr. Grant was at Twickenham. He was coming home 
late. The road isn’t safe on a night like this, and he carried no 
arms.” 

“Oh! then all your fear is that he may be attacked by footpads ?” 
said Philip, feeling relieved. He had apprehended something more 
definite. 

“T fear he will be attacked,” was her reply. 

“ But in that case,” rejoined Philip, after a few moments’ reflec- 
tion, “we ought to turn to the left. The road from Twickenham 
lies through Richmond.” 

“ We should not find him there,” said Marion. “ He will come 
through Isleworth.” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“No. I didn’t know he was going to Twickenham until you 
said so.” 

“Then why should you .. . The Is!eworth road is at least a 
mile longer.” 

“We shall find him there,” she repeated, in a low voice. And 
presently she added, with a manifest effort, “I will tell you—some- 
thing. You may as well know.” 

“ You may trust me,” said Philip, strangely moved. He could 
not conceive what secret there could be, connecting her with Grant, 
and indicating danger to the latter ; and the thought that she should 
be involved in so sinister a mystery filled him with a tender poignancy 
of solicitude. 

“You may not think it much—it is something about myself,” 
she said, partly turning away her head as she spoke. “I’ve never 
said anything about it to any one; mother would not understand, 
and father—he would have understood, perhaps, but it would have 
troubled him. Indeed, I don’t understand it myself—I only know 
how it happens,” 
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“It’s something that keeps happening, then !” demanded Philip, 
more than ever perplexed. 

As Marion was about to reply, the left side of the waggon lurched 
downwards, the horse having, in the darkness, taken them over the 
side of the road. Philip pulled his right rein violently, and it gave 
way, Mr. Jebson’s harness being old and out of repair. Philip 
jumped down to investigate the damage by the aid of the lantern. 

“If I can find a bit of string, I can mend it,” he reported to 
Marion. 

“T’ll give you my shoe-strings,” she said, stooping to unfasten 
them. “ They are of leather and will hold. But be quick, Philip, 
or we shall be too late !” 

There was such urgency in her tone, that had Philip needed any 
stimulus, it would have been amply provided. He repaired the 
break with as much despatch as was consistent with security, and 
then resumed his seat beside Marion. 

‘I fear we shall be too late,” she repeated ; “we should have 
started earlier. It’s my fault ; I waited too long.” 

“ Are you so certain—” began Philip ; but she interrupted him. 

** Do you remember the time Mr. Grant came home before, when 
they tried to shoot him and he fell from his horse ?” 

“Yes ; you went out and met him.” 

“Yes, because I knew he was coming ; when we were standing 
there by the open window, and the flash of lightning came, I knew 
he was hurt. I would have gone then, only I tried to think it was 
my fancy ; I was afraid to find I was mistaken. And when I think 
of it in one way—as other people would—it always seems as if it 
could not be true—until it happens. It has been so ever since I 
was a little girl.” 

“Oh, a presentiment !” murmured Philip, beginning to see light. 

“The name makes no difference,” returned Marion, seeming to 
shiver a little. ‘The day my father was killed, I saw him. I saw 
him, with the wound in his breast. I said to myself, if that turned 
out to be true, I should know always afterward that I must believe. 
When you came and told how you found him, you only told what 
I had seen. I could have corrected you, if you had made a 
mistake.” 

“ You saw him ?” echoed Philip. 

“TI saw him—something in me saw him ; just as I saw Mr. Grant 
this evening. But it wasn’t that he came to me—that he appeared 
before me like a ghost ; but I was where he was, and saw the place 
as well as him. It is at the bend of the road, not far from the little 
brook that runs into the river.” 
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* T have heard of such a powez, but I never knew what to think 
of it,” Philip said. ‘ But, Marion, if this peril to Mr. Grant has 
not happened yet, you must have seen not merely what was beyond 
your sight, but what was in the future. How could that be?” 

“T don’t know ; it’s no use trying toknow. It can’t be reasoned 
about, unless you can tell what time and space are. When such 
things happen to me, there seems to be no future and no past ; it is 
all the same—all one now. And no good ever comes of my seeing; 
the things come to pass, and I cannot help it. It has been a curse 
to me ; but if we could only save Mr. Grant, I would thank God !” 

“ We shall soon know about that,” said Philip ; “as nearas I 
can make out in this blackness, we must be pretty near the place 
you spoke of by this time.” 

Marion made no reply, save by a slight movement, as if she were 
drawing herself together, and they drove on in silence. Their con- 
versation had* been carried on in low tones, but with deep and 
tremulous emphasis on Marion’s part; she was roused and moved 
in a way that Philip had never seen before; the activity of the 
singular power which she believed herself to possess had caused the 
veil which usua'ly obscured her character to roll back; and Philip 
was conscious of the immediate contact, as it were, of a nature warm, 
deep, passionate, and intensely feminine. The heavy darkness and 
silence of night that enveloped him and her was made, in a sense, 
luminous by this revelation, and the anticipation of the adventure 
which lay so short a distance before them overcame the intellectual 
coldness which was the vice of his character, and kindled the latent 
energies of his soul. How incongruous sounded the regular and 
methodical footfall of the old white horse, duskily visible in the 
gloom as he plodded between the shafts. 

A few minutes passed thus; and then a hard, abrupt noise rang 
out, ending flatly without an echo. The distance from which it came 
seemed not more than a hundred yards. The horse threw up his 
head and partly halted, but immediately resumed his jog-trot. Philip, 
holding the reins in his left hand, grasped his pistol with his right, 
and cocked it: Marion rose to her feet, and sent forth her voice, 
with an astonishing volume of sound, leaping penetratingly into the 
night. Another shout answered hers more faintly from the blind 
region beyond. It was not repeated. The waggon jolted roughly 
over a narrow bridge that spanned a still-flowing brook. Then, like 
a sudden portentous birth out of sable chaos, sprang the scrambling 
speed of a horse’s headlong gallop, and a dark mass hustled by, with 
fiery sparks smitten from the flinty road by iron-shod hoofs. It 
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passed them and was gone, plunging into invisibility with a sort of 
fury of haste, as of a lost spirit rushing at annihilation. 

Philip had raised his weapon to fire, but a shade of doubt made 
him forbear to pull the trigger. This man might not be the guilty 
one, and to kill an innocent man. would be worse than to let a guilty 
man escape. Marion, who was looking straight forward, had not 
seemed to notice the figure at all as it swept past. All her faculties 
were concentrated elsewhere. The old white horse, apparently 
startled out of his customary -impassivity, lifted up his nose and 
rattled the waggon along at a surprising rate. But the journey was 
nearly at an end. 

A little way beyond the bridge, the road, which had heretofore 
lain between hawthorn hedges, out of which, at intervals, grew large 
elm or lime trees, suddenly spread out to three or four times its 
general breadth, forming a sort of open place of oval shape, and 
about half an acre in area. The road passed-along one side of this 
oval ; the rest was turf, somewhat marshy toward the left. Philip 
stopped the horse, and he and Marion got down. He took the 
lantern, and they went forward on foot. The narrow rays of the 
lantern, striking along the ground in front, rested flickeringly upon a 
dark object lying near the edge of the road, next the turf. They 
walked up to the object, and Philip stooped to examine it, Marion 
standing by with her head turned away. But, at an exclamation 
from Philip, she started violently and began to tremble. 

“ There are two here !” he said. 

Marion’s teeth chattered. ‘‘ Dead ?” she said, in a thin voice, 

“No. At least, one of them is not. His heart beats, and... 
Yes, he’s trying to say something.” Philip stooped lower and let all 
the light of the lantern fall on this man’s face. “I don’t recognise 
him—or—why, it’s Bendibow !” 

Marion caught her breath sharply. “ Sir Francis?” 

“ No, no--Tom Bendibow.” 

Marion said nothing, but knelt down beside the other figure, 
which was lying prostrate, and turned it over, so that the face was 
revealed. It was Mr. Grant, and he was dead, shot through the 
heart. After a few moments she looked up at Philip and said 
huskily : 

* You should have fired at him.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





A GLIMPSE OF CATRO. 


“TO a casual traveller, a couple of days suffice to visit the chief 

points of interest near Alexandria, while a week becomes 
almost wearisome in that modernised city. So at least it seemed to 
us, and we were glad when the hour arrivedeto start for Cairo. 

There certainly is not much romance nowadays in crossing the 
desert, but, on the whole, perhaps a railway carriage is preferable 
to a camel’s back, and twelve hours are perhaps sufficient to 
accustom the eye to a dead monotonous flat of sand, sand, sand— 
then a broad extent of hard pebbly ground, like asphalte pavement, so 
brightly polished by the incessant friction of the sand, which through 
long ages has been for ever blowing over it, that each pebble glitters 
in the sunlight, like fragments of broken mirror—then sand again, 
only varied by such stunted shrubs as hardly deserve the name of 
vegetation, though somehow the poor lean camels scent them out by 
instinct, and here and there we saw a group, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the sandy world around them, contriving to pick up 
their scanty living in the desert. 

In that hungry land we looked with reverence at their humps, 
remembering how they are divided into cells, each containing a little 
store of fat, which in time of starvation is drawn into the stomach, 
and nourishes the camel, so that at the end of a long march he may 
be in good enough condition, though his hump has almost shrunk 
away. The wonderful cistern stomach is provided with similar cells 
or pouches, something like honey-comb, which act as a reservoir of 
pure water, and many instances are known of travellers having been 
compelled to kill their poor faithful beasts to obtain this and save 
their own lives. ‘Thus when Bruce, the Abyssinian, was returning to 
Cairo, the last drop of water, the last crumb of bread had been 
consumed, and the exhausted camels were scarcely able to stand. 
The only resource was to kill the two which seemed most utterly 
unable to proceed, and from their reservoir a precious supply of 
about four gallons of water was obtained. This, with the flesh of 
the poor beasts, probably saved the lives of the whole party. 

The first few hours of our journey were, however, by no means 
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in the desert. First we were on the edge of beautiful lake Mareotis, 
along whose reedy shores various sportsmen were looking out for 
teal, widgeon, and all manner of water-fowl. Snipe especially 
assemble here in incredible numbers, while tall white or grey 
cranes and rosy flamingoes stalk along the.shallows. Loads of wild 
flowers blossom near the water, and the quaint ice-plant of our 
gardens grows here abundantly. The Egyptian water-grasses are 
quite lovely ; silky, silvery plumes with sharp leaves rustling and 
shimmering as they wave in the light. For miles we passed by 
sedgy ground where the tall reeds were tossing their grand white 
feathery heads so joyously in the breeze. 

Egyptian ‘reeds of eourse suggest the old papyrus, and the 
“‘ paper factories,” which once existed at every town in the Delta— 
each factory having its own specialty by which its goods were 
known—some producing sheets of paper more than thirty feet long. 
Is it not strange in these days of cheap stationery to think of a 
time when both parchment and papyrus had become so rare and so 
exorbitantly expensive, that both Greeks and Romans were in the 
habit of using a palimpsest, which was simply some old manuscript 
with the former writing erased? Thus countless works of authors 
now celebrated, and whose every word is held priceless in this 
nineteenth century, were ruthlessly destroyed by their contemporaries. 
Verily those prophets lacked honour ! 

Many were the expedients resorted to by the early scribes for 
the supply of writing materials. There was no scribbling paper 
whereon to jot down trivial memoranda or accounts, but the heaps of 
broken pots and crockery of all sorts, which are so abundant in all 
eastern towns, proved the first suggestion for such china tablets and 
slates as we now use; and bits of smooth stone or tiles were con- 
stantly used for this purpose, and remain to this day. Fragments of 
ancient tiles thus scribbled on (such tiles as that whereon Ezekiel 
was commanded to portray the city of Jerusalem) have been found 
in many places. The island of Elephantine on the Nile is said to 
have furnished more than a hundred specimens of these memoranda, 
which are now in various museums. One of these is a soldier’s 
leave of absence, scribbled on a fragment of an old vase. How 
little those scribes and accountants foresaw the interest with which 
learned descendants of the barbarians of the Isles would one day 
treasure their rough notes ! 

Still quainter were the writing materials of the ancient Arabs, 
who, before the time of Mahomet, used to carve their annals on 
the shoulder-blades of sheep ; these “ sheep-bone chronicles” were 
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strung together, and thus preserved. After a while, sheep’s bones 
were replaced by sheep’s skin, and the manufacture of parchment 
was brought to such perfection as to place it among the refinements 
of art. We hear of vellums that were tinted yellow, others white ; 
others were dyed of a rich purple, and the writing thereon was in 
golden ink, with gold borders, and many coloured decorations. 
These precious MSS. were anointed with the oil of cedar to preserve 
them from moths. We hear of one such in which the name of 
Mahomet is adorned with garlands of tulips and carnations painted 
in vivid colours. Still more precious was the silky paper of the 
Persians, powdered with gold and silver dust, whereon were painted 
rare illuminations, while the whole book was perfumed with attar of 
roses or essence of sandal-wood. 

Of the demand for writing materials one may form some faint . 
notion from the vast MSS. libraries of which records have been 
preserved, as having been collected by the Caliphs, both of the 
east and west, the former in Bagdad—the latter in Andalusia—where 
there were eighty great public libraries, besides that vast one at 
Cordova. We also hear of private libraries, such as that of a 
physician, who declined an invitation from the Sultan of Bokhara, 
because the carriage of his books would have required four hundred 
camels. If all the physicians of Bagdad were equally literary, the 
city could scarcely have contained their books, as we hear that the 
medical brotherhood numbered eight hundred and sixty licensed 
practitioners. 

We next passed by fertile ground, marking where the influence of 
the precious Nile waters had been. On every small hillock is invariably 
perched a native village, a mere cluster of square, flat-roofed, mud 
huts, built with unbaked bricks, dried in the sun, and perhaps white- 
washed, and covered with green leaves, cucumbers, and gourds. 
As soon as the inundations commence, they become a refuge for all 
manner of terrified reptiles; legions of ants, cockroaches, and 
lizards ; scorpions, toads, centipedes, snakes, all come in swarms to 
share the homes of the luckless villagers. Should the inundation be 
a few degrees higher than usual, the chances are that half the huts 
will resolve themselves into their pristine mud, and produce a soil 
more fertile than what Father Nile himself bestows. 

I believe that in this “land of Egypt, where there is no rain,” the 
heavy dews in great measure supply the lack, and when the Arabs 
wish to raise a plantation of young date palms, they frequently plant 
the young tree in an earthenware jar, thus keeping a cool hollow 


place round its tender roots, where the dew may collect. Of course, 
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however, every such group of palms in the arid desert is a sure 
sign of water beneath the surface, and you may be certain that here 
the people have digged themselves a well, beside which they and 
their flocks may rest. 

These Eastern wells are perpetual reminders of scriptural scenes ; 
indeed, at every turn we come on countless illustrations of long known 
words, till one by one becomes associated with some special scene 
and place, forming themselves into mental pictures. 

The marriage processions ; the funeral at the gate of the city, 
when the uncoffined dead lies on the open bier, whence you almost 
fancy he might sit up and speak ; the groups that continually pass 
you—a mother and child riding an ass or a mule, while the father 
walks carefully beside it ; oftener the patient little beast carries some 
stately Oriental in flowing raiment, while his attendants bear long 
branches of palm or reeds or green sugar-cane. We saw many such 
groups on this very morning, and we read the gospel telling of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, and the lessons which speak of the “ cottage in 
a vineyard,” and “a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” just as we 
were actually whirling past them. We saw the same curious lonely 
watch-towers in every corner of the Indian fields. 

Every here and there we saw the old threshing floors, simply 
smooth dried mud, whereon the sheaves are laid, and the unmuzzled 
oxen tread out the corn, dragging a sort of roller. ‘Then the grain is 
shaken against the wind and so winnowed, the chaff being blown 
away. ‘The two women grinding at the mill is a sight of perpetual 
recurrence—a little hand mill something like that used in the Western 

Isles. Another verse which quickly explains itself is that of “take 
up thy bed and walk ”—the bed being generally the covering which 
acts as a heavy blanket cloak throughout the day, keeping out the 
sun’s rays as effectually as the night dews. This was that raiment 
which the Jews were forbidden to detain after sundown, if they took it 
in pledge from their poor brother, else “ wherein should he sleep?” 
The flat-roofed houses, where at sunrise and sunset you see the people 
kneeling with their faces towards Mecca or towards Jerusalem, are 
also suggestive. So are even the piles of broken crockery thrown 
out on these same roofs, where all day long the doves “lie among the 
pots” cooing, nestling, and fluttering until sunset, when they rise up 
like a cloud, and their wings gleam like silver, and their feathers like 
gold, in the clear pure light of the after-glow. 

The runners who clear the road before great men shout some 

words equivalent to “ Prepare ye the way” ;'and some years ago, 
when the royal guests of the Khedive were to be taken from Cairo 
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to the Pyramids, the old order was given to “ make straight in the 
desert an highway "—and very straight it was made, with trees on 
either side to give shadow to all future travellers. 

Then the command to put off the shoes before treading on holy 
ground is perpetually brought to our memory, as the sacred courts 
must always be trodden barefoot. 

Of that “ unequal yoking” which the Levitical law in mercy for- 
bade, “Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together,” a 
more forcible illustration could scarcely be imagined than to see a 
camel and an ass yoked together ; the latter looks so iudicrously out 
of proportion to his tall brother (a full-grown dromedary standing 
about 6} feet, while it raises its head to about g feet). Oxen and 
horses together look natural enough ; besides, we are more accustomed 
to that combination, even in Britain. 

But a camel and a bullock, or a mule and a buffalo, are always 
quaint pairs. A camel in any case looks out of place when employed 
for draught work, his nature being so entirely to carry, not to pull. 
It is always a curious sight to see these great creatures kneel down 
to receive their burden, and the indignant way in which they look round 
and show their wicked teeth if they consider they are being overladen. 
And how they do grunt and roar! Sometimes we have had them 
lying beside our tents all night, and very wearisome neighbours they 
were. We could not help thinking of Job and his six thousand 
camels, besides all the other flocks and herds, and we came to the 
conclusion that a patriarchal life might have its disadvantages as well 
as its simple pleasures. 

Leaving the main line of railway at Benna, a branch line carried 
us through the land of Goshen, by the banks of the broad old Nile, 
among wavy fields of rich corn or green pastures, where happy flocks 
rest beside still waters, with here and there the deep shade of dark 
groves and gardens. ‘The villages, too, are different from those near 
Alexandria, containing multitudes of large conical mud towers, which 
are all dovecots. Their formation is curious. A vast number of 
earthenware jars are piled one above another, laid in layers with the 
mouth turned outwards, so that each jar serves as a nest. The space 
between them is filled up with plaster and mud, which cements these 
curious towers of pottery, wherein vast numbers of pigeons find their 
ready-made homes. Their multitude is inconceivable. They hover 
in clouds over every village, every clump of palms. Where there are 
not dove-towers, the houses have a mud battlement fringed with 
branches of palm, whereon the birds may rest. They are jealously 


guarded as property, sometimes used as food, but chiefly kept for the 
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sake of the dung, which is invaluable as manure for the fields and 
gardens. 

Eastward, beyond this green and fertile valley, lies a sterile moun- 
tain range, glowing and ruddy in the evening light—this we know 
must be the Mokattem. Its last craggy spur is crowned by a 
beautiful mosque, towering above the citadel, as z# does above the 
city outspread below. A few moments later we found ourselves in 
Cairo. 

And far in the distance a group of faint purple Forms were visible 
against the golden sunset, and we were conscious that at lastwe beheld 
—The Pyramids. An hour later we stood on the roof of a great new 
hotel, and watched the sun sink behind them, while, as a foreground, 
there floated a huge balloon, still tied to earth, and some lesser ones 
were rising from the gardens belowus. A strange combination—those 
purple giants on which four thousand years ago Abraham and his 
followers must have gazed in wonder, now dwarfed for the moment 
by the airy playthings of the latest age. Those, so still and solemn, 
lying in their changeless silence on the edge of the boundless desert— 
these the centre of a noisy crowd, in a busy, bustling, modern quarter 
of a semi-European city. 

To us of the nineteenth century balloons may seem no new thing. 
It carries us back into the dark ages to think of one which fell in 
Lyons in the reign of Charlemagne, and to picture the stormy recep- 
tion given by the townsfolk to the luckless skymen, who were taken 
for magicians come to devastate the land, and only saved from 
their rage by the intervention of the more enlightened Bishop 
Agaberd. 

And it is no story of yesterday that told how a cunning Jesuit 
Father worked on the terrors of the Indians who had captured his 
fellows. He constructed a huge dragon of paper, and (having warned 

the Indians that unless the prisoners were released the wrath of 
Heaven would descend on them) he fastened within it a composition 
of sulphur, pitch, and wax, then sent the gruesome beast floating 
heavenward, vomiting fire as it rose. The terrified Indians ran to 
free the Jesuits, and recognised the divine forgiveness, when the 
dragon fluttered and trembled and vanished in a flash of fire. 

But these old balloons are but as infants in such a Presence as that 
in which we now stood, and, as to the monster before us, he was the 
very latest importation from Paris. Nevertheless, perhaps, just for 
a while, the contrast helped, rather than jarred on the mind. 

After all, this specimen of modern science was quite in keeping 
with the semi-Europeanised modern Cairo. We had come here to 
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see the Arabian city, built by those Arabs who conquered the 
Byzantine Emperors, a widely different race from the true Arabs, 
the Bedouins. We had supposed that, with the exception of a 
few Turkish additions, all the architecture would be the purest 
Arabian—mosques and gateways—dwellings of the living, or tombs 
of their ancestors, all would be quite strange to our eyes. 

But here on every side we saw suggestions of Europe ; placards 
displaying the wonders of equestrianism to be seen in the circus, 
playbills of the theatre, or the opera, French and Italian-looking 
palaces, with newest Parisian upholstery, English carriages—in short, 
all manner of familiar objects, by no means in keeping with our 
visions of Mesr el Cahireh (the Victorious). 

Why, that very name Mesr, by which the Arabs still call the old 
land of Misraim (in memory of Noah’s grandson), and the modern 
name Mistraim, by which the Copts know Cairo, carried us back far 
beyond the days of the patriarchs, so we felt that we must forthwith 
make for the bazaars, and, once there, diverge into all manner of 
narrow, tortuous, labyrinthine streets, in order to be transported to 
the days of the Arabian Nights. 

Even here, however, modern improvements are rapidly tending 
to sweep away artistic beauties from these centres of delight. 
When the Pacha first introduced modern European carriages, many 
of the most striking old houses had to be pulled down, and the 
streets widened, before he could drive through the main thoroughfares 
of his city. Even now men must run before a carriage to clear the 
road ; at night they carry lighted torches in an iron framework, and 
wildly picturesque they look. In the daylight they merely carry a 
long heavy stick, which they lay about them freely, without respect 
of persons, for in the long narrow streets you can almost touch the 
houses on either side, and foot passengers must jostle into shops, or 
compress themselves as much as possible, to prevent being run over ; 
and in all Eastern lands, where might makes right, of course the 
weakest must go to the wall. The marvel is that anyone escapes 
from the multitude of riders, who come tearing along at full speed, 
without the slightest regard to pedestrians. 

Still more alarming is it to look suddenly over your shoulder, 
at the tinkling of a bell, and see that it hangs round the neck of a 
tall dromedary, the leader of a long string, all tied together head and 
tail ; their great soft splay feet moving silently over the dust, while 
their heavy burdens endanger the carved wood of the beautiful 
overhanging casements. Sometimes a camel takes a vicious fit, and 
lies down in the street, effectually blocking up the road as it stretches 
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its long neck from side to side; and opening its ugly mouth, shows 
such savage teeth and looks so thoroughly ill-tempered that you feel 
no wish to risk a bite. Then it roars and bellows and makes the 
place hideous with its outcry ; and in the end it generally succeeds in 
compelling its driver to unload it, and divide its burden with a more 
willing or less weary brother. 

The bazaars are in some respects different from those where we 
lingered so long, in Alexandria. They are partially boarded over, 
to afford a cool, grateful shade, and you look up between the rough 
planks and see the deep blue sky; everything seems more sleepy— 
shop-keepers, sentinels, guards, all alike seem to lounge in happy 
indolence, smoking or gossiping and drinking coffee, ‘the livelong 
day. 

The only energetic creatures are the patient, active little donkeys, 
with their gay scarlet saddles, and the wide-awake little Arabs who 
own them, and who must be possessed of amazing lungs and wind, 
as from dawn till sunset they never cease running and vociferating 
with shrill guttural cries at the top of their most unmelodious 
voices. 

Every few minutes you meet a group of native ladies, closely 
veiled, with the white muslin, or black silk yashmak ; and a group of 
attendants. They ride astride—their donkey decked with tassels and 
all manner of gay trappings; and as they pass, every man, with a 
proper sense of decorum, averts his face, lest his eyes should rest on 
so much veiled loveliness. Even the working drudges, who are 
often elaborately tattooed, are equally strict in keeping the face 
virtuously covered, though the rest of their drapery may be caught 
up or blown about in such style as scarcely suits our notions of 
decency. 

The same thing continually strikes one among the Hindoo 
women, who would be eternally disgraced by the faintest approach 
to our ordinary evening toilette, but who have no manner of ob- 
jection to displaying a wide “lucid interval” between the arm and 
the waist, and any amount of unstockinged ankle! I remember a 
Hindoo gentleman remarking that on his first visit to a London 
drawing-room he wished he could have hidden himself anywhere, he 
felt so shocked at the company in which he found himself. (A some- 
what similar comment was made by a young Highland lad at a 
harvest home, which was always attended by the laird’s daughters. 
On one occasion a friend accompanied them, very much décolletée ; 
and as she sat at the end of the room among the evergreens, the lad 
gazed in open-mouthed admiration, till the lady rose, and when he 
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saw that “It wasna’ a waxen image, but a real leddy,” he fairly leit 
the room in horror ! !) 

There are sundry other contrasts in the dress habits of the 
Eastern and Western world. One is the respect involved in piling 
extra yards on the turban as the acme of veneration, more especially 
on holy days—in opposition to the custom of taking off the hat. I 
suppose it must be some such lingering tradition of Oriental fashion 
which makes the Jews wear their hats in the Synagogue even in 
Western lands. 

And so, whereas our poor folk in Scotland, even smart lassies 
with fine bonnets, will rarely put on their shoes and stockings till 
they are near the kirk, or “ the big hoose,” no Hindoo or Mahometan 
of the highest rank would enter your drawing-room, or any temple, or 
mosque, with his slippers on—the dust of the outer world must not 
pollute any dwelling worthy of honour. At the same time, you con- 
stantly see both Arabs and Hindoos carrying their shoes in their 
hands when marching on flat ground, both in order to save them 
and to facilitate their own progress; they are all good walkers, and 
it has been observed that such civilised annoyances as afford employ- 
ment to the chiropodist fraternity are utterly unknown to their 
shapely, hard-soled feet. 

Imagine how curious it would be to see Englishmen swearing 
eternal friendship over an exchange of hats; but with these men, an 
exchange of turbans (especially if they should be the green turbans 
of Islam) is the most sacred token of inviolable friendship. 

To return to the bazaar, with its heavy perfume of spices, and 
coffee and narghiles, its camels and donkeys, veiled figures, and 
sleepy Oriental existence, more especially as seen in oft-recurring 
groups of stately cross-legged smokers, men of imperturbable gravity, 
with ample drapery and patriarchal beards, who sit for hours breath- 
lessly listening to some old Arabic romance, from the lips of a 
professional story-teller (the circulating library of the Orients); or, 
with plaintive yet pleasant voices, singing their mournful, monoto- 
nous songs. They have not “les larmes dans la voix,” yet, after the 
harsh high-pitched chorus which screamed and wrangled over us at 
the station, these, by comparison, are sweet and low, and sometimes 
a rich mellifluous Turkish voice chimes in most agreeably. 

Sometimes you may hear the solemn invocation to prayer, where- 
upon, in street or market, the faithful will bow down and worship. 
But at all hours and seasons you will see men at their devotions, 
sometimes squatting on a square carpet, or sitting on their counter. 
It would be very wicked to interrupt that solemn recitation, so any 
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chance customer will quietly wait, and smoke a chibouque (ze. a pipe 
with a long cherry stick) with some neighbour—or, should he be 
in a hurry, the owner of the next shop will come forward to serve 
him, when it is to be hoped the owner of the goods may not find 
his attention distracted by the dread of too easy a bargain being 
struck. If he prefers worshipping in the mosque, he need only 
hang a net before his shop till he returns—no one would be so 
sacrilegious as to touch anything. 

Nothing strikes a new-comer more than this simple recognition 
of religion, at all times and’ in all places—all life seeming imbued 
with a constant reference to the presence of God. In every greet- 
ing, every gift, every common action of life, all acknowledge Him. 

Even in killing animals for food, certain ceremonies must be ob- 
served; and the fatal blow is struck “In the name of God, who is 
most great,” sometimes with the addition of such words as “God 
give thee patience to endure the pain which He hath allotted to 
thee!” Some of the more ignorant use the common formula, which 
is for ever on their lips, “In the name of God the Compassionate, 
the Most Merciful.” This is, however, forbidden, as being inappro- 
priate to the occasion. No Mohammedan dare eat of any creature 
which has been killed without these formulas. It is unlawful food. 
For this reason, no Mohammedan servant will ever touch the preserved 
meats which come from England, as he can have no proof of their 
having been lawfully slain. Neither will he eat of things shot, unless 
he can run up in time to cut the throat and let the blood flow 
before the creature dies. 

In fact, the life of a good Moslem seems all interwoven with 
forms and ceremonies, and the law of the Koran or some such 
sacred words seem for ever on his lips, mixing most freely with 
all secular matters. No action, however trivial, may be commenced 
without commending it to Allah. A Mohammedan will not even 
light a lamp without blessing the name of the Prophet. Even the 
cries of the street hawkers bring in frequent allusions to a spiritual 
market, as when the poor water-carrier offers a cup of cool refresh- 
ing drink to all passers-by, crying aloud, “ Oh! may God reward 
me!” Whatever be the matter in hand, one of the company will 
certainly utter some such reminder as “Semmoo,” and his friends 
will reply “ Bismillah,” meaning, in the Name of God. ; 

In truth, the fatalism of which we hear so much seems little 
else than a strong faith ; a power of living calmly as in the pre- 
sence of God (just as the strongest practical characteristic of a 
poor Hindoo’s faith seems to be a simple submission to the will of 
the Almighty, under whatever name he may recognise Him). 
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So faith or fatalism seems well nigh to merge, and our own 
Scotch expression of ‘It was been to be” seems tolerably akin to 
the “Kismet” of the East. I remember an old housemaid being 
sorely perturbed at having knocked over and smashed a valuable 
china vase ; but a few minutes later she recovered her equanimity 
and exclaimed, “ Weel, weel ! it had been lang i’ the family, and it was 
been to be broke” so laying this flattering unction to her soul, she 
went calmly on with her dusting. 

Lane, speaking of this continual allusion to the providence of 
God, mentions that no Moslem will speak of any future event or 
action without adding, “If it be the will of God.” He explains 
the cries of the n'~ht-watchman, whose deep-toned voices resound 
through the“ .. nours. One man cries, “O Lord! O Everlasting!” 
Another says, “I extol the perfection of the living King, who sleepeth 
not, nor dieth.” 

He tells too of a mode of entertaining a party of guests in Cairo 
by the recital of a &hatmeh, which means the whole of the Koran 
chanted by men hired for the occasion! Just imagine inviting a 
party in London to hear the whole Bible chanted as a pastime, with 
an accompaniment of pipes and coffee! Mr. Lane also speaks of 
the reverence with which the Holy Book is treated—always placed 
on some high, clean place, where no other book or anything else 
may be laid above it. He attributes the Mohammedans’ dislike to 
printing their sacred books to the dread lest impurity should attach 
to the ink, the paper, or, above all, lest the ink should be applied to 
the Holy Name with a brush made of hog’s bristles. Worse than 
all, the book, becoming thus common, is in double danger of being 
touched by infidels. 

This dread of dishonouring sacred names extends even to the 
ninety-nine titles of the Prophet and the names of those near of kin 
to him. Thus one man will refuse to stamp nis name upon his 
pipe-bowls because it bears one of the names of the Prophet, which 
will thus be made to pass through the fire. Another man, less 
scrupulous, is blamed because he has branded his name, which is 
also a sacred name, on certain camels and horses. The sin thus 
committed is threefold: first, the iron brand is put in the fire, which 
is horrible sacrilege ; secondly, it is applied to the neck of the 
camel, causing blood to flow and pollute the sacred name ; thirdly, 
the camel is certain some day, in lying down, to rest his neck on 
something unclean. This dread of casting holy things into the fire 
does not, however, seem to apply to such as can be consumed. A 
Mohammedan, finding a fragment of paper covered with writing, will 
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burn it, so that if holy words should be thereon inscribed, the flames 
may bear them up, and the angels carry them into heaven. 

One of the most striking features in the intricate labyrinth of 
narrow streets and alleys are the great square projecting windows of 
beautifully carved wood unglazed—a sort of lattice work which shuts 
out much light and heat, and screens the inmates from all observa- 
tion, even from their opposite neighbours—though these are 
sometimes near neighbours indeed, the upper stories in some streets 
projecting so as literally to touch each other. ‘This wood carving is 
most intricate and of endless variety of pattern, but, owing to the 
great facilities which these picturesque windows afford to the rapid 
spread of fire, they are being disused in most modern houses, and 
glass and stonework substituted. 

The stone is a soft sandstone quarried in the Mokattem hills, 
perhaps from the stone quarries of El Massara, but its effect is 
much spoilt by the invariable horizontal lines of red and white paint 
with which all houses and mosques are coloured. A vast number of 
the mosques are merely brick and plaster. 

The entrance to all large houses is handsomely carved ; and, 
just as sentences from the Mosaic law were inscribed on the gates 
and posts of Jewish houses, so Arabic inscriptions, either verses 
from the Koran or some of the ninety-nine attributes of God, 
generally appear in rich characters round the portal of the Moham- 
medan and on the ceiling of his house. 

The great objects of all domestic architecture in the East are, of 
course, to secure cool deep shade and perfect seclusion. To assist 
the latter, it is customary for all visitors on entering the outer court 
to utter a certain formula of greeting in a loud voice, so as to give 
the women time to veil their faces should they be working in the 
inner court. 

Sometimes at the door you will see a group of children preparing 
for school, monotonously chanting verses from the Koran, which 
in the Mohammedan schools seems to be the beginning and the end 
of all knowledge. When the first short chapter has been mastered, 
the child learns the last, and then works backward through the 
book. 

As you wander about Cairo you will find great gates barring the 
streets at divers points, and dividing it into different quarters, any 
one of which can be shut off separately in case of attack (the whole 
city is walled). Of these the most dreary-looking is that allotted to 
the Jews, which is always locked early in the evening, and neither 
ingress nor egress is permitted. 
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At one of these curious gateways, the Gate of the Metwallis, close 
to the saddle market, I one day took my stand for a whole forenoon 
(in other words, our good old dragoman, Mohammed Sheikh, made the 
carriage draw up just opposite the gateway, so as to command a first- 
rate sketching position). An English policeman would certainly have 
requested such an obstruction in a crowded thoroughfare to move on, 
but we were in the East, where the invariable courtesy accorded to 
woman is boundless, so no remonstrance was made, and I was left in 
peace to watch that strangely varied and interesting panorama, the 
very memory of which is an abiding delight. Even now I have but to 
close my eyes, and, banishing grey England, can recall that living 
kaleidoscope of ever-changing light, sound, and colour. 

Thackeray, who hated sight-seeing, used to say that a man would 
get a better insight into the manners and customs of a new country 
by planting himself like a beggar at some corner, and watching the 
common life of the day, than the most active curiosity-hunter would 
gain by elaborate and wearisome researches. 

The artist has just the same advantage as the beggar; after the 
first few minutes, curiosity about him and his work generally sub- 
sides, and the stream of life flows quietly past him. Even in 
England it only requires a moderate amount of good-natured tact to 
convert the most scampish-looking big boy into a special constable, 
who shall keep all the others in order, and be proud of his office of 
protector to a lady. 

To return to the Metwallis. It is a strong gateway between the 
minarets of a mosque of the same name, with a huge heavy door, 
ready to close in time of danger. Over it hang massive iron balls 
which look like some playthings of the giants, but are really only 
huge rusty chain shot, memorials of the siege. As you look through 
the archway and down the picturesque street, you catch a glimpse of 
the mosque on the one side, while the other is all built irregularly 
with projecting upper stories, carved wooden balconies overhanging 
the street, all curiously wrought with rich patterns of tracery, veiling 
those mysterious unglazed casements. Just beyond the gate is a 
gaudily painted fountain, where donkey-boys and stately Arabs in 
long cloaks of camel’s hair stop to drink. Close by are open booths 
and stalls, and the street is crowded with every phase of Eastern life— 
strings of camels, tall dromedaries laden with a huge burden of 
waving green sugar-cane, donkeys half hidden by their load of green 
pulse for forage, women in dark blue yashmaks, carrying on their 
heads their graceful double-handled water jars or baskets of fruit ; 
dainty ladies, the pride of the harem, donkey-riding, just like the 
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patriarchal Turks. And all this ever-changing life and colour comes 
pressing along through the great gateway where we have halted. 

Another of these busy portals is the Bab Zooayley, which also 
stands between two minarets, and is supposed to be haunted by the 
presence of the Kutb, who is the most holy of the Walees, or saints. 
People tormented by toothache drive a nail into this door to charm 
away pain ; and victims of toothache will sometimes actually draw a 
tooth and hang it up in some crevice of the wall, in the same hope. 
On this gate were formerly exhibited the heads of criminals ; but 
this practice has been discontinued in Cairo, as well as in London, 
and the massacre of the Mamelukes afforded the latest decoration in 
this style. 

This is not the only place supposed to be haunted by evil spirits. 
The Jinns, or Genii, still amuse themselves by teasing peaceable 
householders, and find their way into private dwellings. They are 
supposed to be imprisoned during the forty days of Ramazan, but at 
the close of that holy season they recommence their pranks ; so the 
women sprinkle salt upon the floors of their rooms, in the Name of 
God, the Most Merciful, and they suppose that this will prevent the 
evil spirits from entering. 

In the desolate, forsaken suburbs are ancient tombs and ruined 
mosques without number. ‘These are the abode of the Effrits, some 
of whom are evil Genii, others the ghosts of the unhappy dead. 
One touch from the shadowy finger of an Effrit would leave his human 
victim a howling, hopeless demoniac ; so it must be a bold man who 
will face such danger at mystic hours of night, or in divers phases 
of the moon. 

Some years ago, Mr. Lane (the Arabic scholar) and his sister, 
Mrs. Poole, occupied one of these haunted houses, and published an 
extraordinary account of the marvellous sights and sounds, which 
made all their servants leave, and finally compelled themselves to 
follow suit, but which could never be in any wise accounted for. 
They knew the tradition of the treacherous murder which clung to 
the house, and they heard fearful shrieks, groans, yells resounding in 
their ears, and their servants vowed that again and again they beheld 
“ the accursed,” in visible form, pass from room to room. On one 
occasion the accursed was shot, and Mrs. Poole declared that the 
agonising scuffling and groaning that ensued made her rush to see 
what human being was dying. The servant who had fired the shot 
was shouting for aid, but all that was found beside the bullet was a 
lump of burnt cinder, resembling the sole of a shoe, which all the 
Arabs declared to be the invariable relic left when a devil was 
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destroyed. The mystery was never cleared up, and the legion of 
spirits increased their antics tenfold, to avenge their injured brother, 
till at last they succeeded in driving out all human beings, and 
retaining undisturbed possession of the house ! 

To the ear of a Highlander there is a singular similarity between 
this word “ Effrit,” or “ Iffrit,” and the Gaelic word “ Iffrin,” mean- 
ing hell or the grave—the place of departed spirits. 

These Effrits, or evil Genii, are supposed to be created of fire, 
whereas the good angels are emanations of light. Yet when these 
invisible fire-spirits venture too near the confines of the lowest 
heaven, the weapons wherewith the angels chase them away are 
brands hurled from the celestial altars, and men beholding these 
rushing lights believe that they are falling stars, and sometimes even 
find a charred fragment, which they call meteoric stones, showing 
how little they know about it. 

The Effrits can assume either human or animal form ; and though 
they can wander at will through earth and sky, their favourite haunts 
are among the ruins, so no Arab will approach these without mutter- 
ing some words of homage to these spirits, acknowledging their 
power ; at the same time they specially commit themselves, and each 
thing that they possess, to the care of God the Most Merciful. His 
Name, with the ninety-nine divine attributes, is their favourite 
charm, and the paper on which it is written is carried in a metal or 
leathern amulet case. Some prefer the ninety-nine titles of the 
Prophet, or a few words from the Koran; but he who bears the 
attributes of the Almighty secures the protection of each, according 
to his need. 

The commonest of all amulets is a silver ring inscribed with holy 
words, silver having been declared by the Prophet to be preferable 
to gold. But the simplest of all the means of averting evil is to spit 
three times over the left shoulder, of course pronouncing the Holy 
Name. This is the invariable custom of one who awakens from an 
evil dream. 

There is not an action in life that is not fraught with more or less 
danger from evil spirits ; but the terror ever present to the Egyptian 
mind is that of the Evil Eye. Every admiring glance cast on what- 
ever belongs to them is actually a pang, so certain is it that some 
mischief will ensue. It would not even be safe for a man to behold 
his own face in a looking-glass without blessing the name of the 
Prophet, lest his unconscious admiration of himself should work 
mischief. Should a stranger, ignorant of this custom, praise anything 
he beholds, he is at once requested to repeat certain words of invo- 
cation, which may avert the probable calamity. 
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Most especially does this dread apply to children. You will see 
the neatést, cleanest Egyptian lady, whose own raiment is of faultless 
purity; followed by her own little ones, who are purposely left filthy, 
so as to attract less attention. Sometimes small boys are even 
dressed as girls, so as to excite less envy. A mother who, neverthe- 
less, fears that her child has been admired, will at sunset cut off a 
fragment of its dress, burn it with a little salt and alum, and sprinkle 
her child with the ashes, having first fumigated it with the smoke. 

Many counter-charms are commonly used. A favourite one is to 
burn alum while reciting chapters of the Koran. The alum will 
surely take the form of the envious person, and this little image 
must be powdered and mixed with food, and so given to a black 
dog ! 

A little alum, or a few cowrie shells worn about the dress, avert 
this evil ; and this is the reason why so many trappings for horses 
and camels are all trimmed with cowrie shells. 

Perhaps the most curious thing of all is to hear of men declaring 
that they would sooner eat poison than taste the fat meat hung up in 
the butchers’ shops, lest any hungry beggar should have beheld and 
coveted it. They prefer going to distant shops, where the meat is 
concealed from the passers-by. Only think of the row of carriages 
outside some fashionable confectioner’s shop ; imagine that all his 
ices are so much poison by reason of the envious bystanders and 
wretched beggars who stand watching the pretty ladies enjoying 
their good things ! 

Amongst the curiosities of Cairo is an amateur branch of the 
Humane Society, for the especial benefit of* poor Puss. A curious 
legacy was some years ago left by a wealthy burgher to enlarge the 
permanent income of the Cadi, on condition of his nourishing and 
cherishing all the unclaimed cats in Cairo. Like most Mohammedans, 
he must have shared the feeling which made the Prophet cut off the 
wide sleeve of his robe, sooner than disturb a favourite cat who had 
fallen asleep thereon. Consequently a large courtyard has been 
devoted to their especial benefit ; and here the “ nice, soft, furry crea- 
tures ” lie and bask in the sun, and are fed at stated intervals, and 
altogether have a very good time of it. It is a curious fact, however, 
that, although daily additions are made to this large feline home, the 
inmates rarely amount to more than fifty. This (in the absence of 
sausage machines) is a very remarkable problem. I suppose that a 
candidate for the office of Cadi has to produce a medical certificate to 
prove that he is not troubled with that unconquerable aversion to dear 
old Puss with which so many of the masculine genus are afflicted. 
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The said aversion was one day turned to excellent account by 
one of our mutual friends, whose next neighbour in chambers 
made himself odious by practising on a cornet, or big fiddle, or 
some such instrument of torture, in spite of the civil entreaties of our 
friend, who was nearly wild with headache. At last, exasperated 
beyond endurance, he sallied forth and invested in a large packet 
of valerian, which he sprinkled on the low roofs below the windows. 
Of course, in half an hour all the cats in the neighbourhood had 
assembled, and, crazy with delight, issued cards of invitation to all 
their acquaintances, and very soon the army of cats, each more mad 
than its neighbour, were dancing and scrambling, fighting and 
miauling, till the barbarian with the musical ear-rack was tearing his 
hair in a frenzy nearly as wild as the cats. His neighbour was so 
delighted at the success of his little joke that his headache was 
cured. Meanwhile a shower of rain washed the valerian into the 
courtyard below. Then everyone who walked across the court 
brought in particles thereof on the soles of his feet ; and the cats 
found their way upstairs by scores, even into the chambers of the 
cat-hater, who, on the whole, was very fairly punished. 

They seem to have the same affection for very young nemophila, 
and come and lie down and roll on it in the most aggravating way. 
Speaking of cats, is it not startling to hear that the cats of London— 
the real household pets—are said to number three hundred thousand, 
without any sort of calculation for houseless wanderers, whose nasal 
yells disturb nocturnal peace? The amount annually spent on 
purchasing horse-flesh from the cats’ meat men of London is said to 
be £100,000! This, according to vulgar notions, should be a proof 
of the folly of elderly spinsters, who are generally supposed to have 
a monopoly of feline affections. The great cat show held in London 
a few years ago, however, betrayed a very different state of domestic 
matters, the male exhibitors being so numerous and so successful 
that they carried off thirty-two prizes ; fifteen more were secured by 
cat-loving matrons, while to the much maligned old maids there were 
only awarded four prizes ! 

Such of the Egyptian children as have escaped the dirt and 
flies are decidedly handsome, and smile brightly at you as they 
glance up with their large melancholy eyes ; they are quaint, fat little 
fellows, all eyes and fez and trousers. The girls are tiny women, and 
rigorously veiled. 

It is for these little ones, or rather for their young Coptic sisters, 
that Miss Whately has established the excellent school, to the care 
of which she now devotes her life—a school supported almost 
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entirely by her own limited means, and whose daily increasing 
usefulness is often checked simply for lack of common necessaries, 
such as sewing materials, silks, worsteds, and such-like homely 
matters. 

As regards Mohammedan learning in Africa, we are now in its 
headquarters. One great university is attached to the mosque of 
El Ezher, where two thousand students receive instruction gratis in all 
Oriental lore. The one punishment for all manner of faults, from a 
lesson mislearnt to more heinous offences, is the invariable bastinado, 
that is, beating the culprit with a stick on the soles of the feet, with 
more or less severity. 

This is the punishment awarded by the Prophet to any naughty 
child who, at the age of ten years, refuses to pray. He commands 
that all children be taught to pray at seven, so they have three years 
to think about it before the beating process begins. Rather a 
curious method, is it not, of awakening heavenward aspirations >— 
the connection of se/e with sou’ being by no means apparent. 

To me it was suggestive of a somewhat similar course of gentle 
instruction which we all underwent in our young days at the hands 
of a determined Swiss “ bonne,” whose short method of dealing with 
youth was simple and rapid. About the third mistake came the 
invariable thump in the small of the back, which sent us gasping to 
the other side of the room, where we were generally overtaken by a 
substantial brown Bible—a handy missile and effectual, when hurled 
by a strong Swiss arm. It was an external application of spiritual 
truth with which we would gladly have dispensed ; nevertheless, the 
fine old lady held her ground with her pupils, and I believe we 
honestly preferred her hot temper to most people’s sugar and water. 
Her teaching mellowed with age (when her bump of reverence 
likewise developed), so that her children of the third generation were 
reared on a strictly commonplace system, and can have no memories 
in common with the little followers of the Prophet. 

Everyone going to Cairo is invariably recommended to drive to 
the citadel, as commanding much the best view of the town ; which, 
so far as the forest of minarets is concerned, is doubtless true. Yet 
you see at a glance that the ruined mosque on the Mokattem Crags 
must necessarily be a finer point, inasmuch as it overlooks the 
citadel—a fact of which the French army are said to have taken 
advantage, in the days of Sir Ralph Abercromby, by placing their 
big guns on it, while the garrison below dared not fire at their own 
sacred building, and so were forced to capitulate. 

To this point all my affections turned, but as no one had ever 
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heard of anyone dreaming of going there, all manner of objections 
were raised; the chief of which was the necessity of procuring a pass 
from certain officials, as the powder magazines lay just beyond the 
mosque. ‘This pass, as I was well aware, might possibly have been 
procured after a full week’s delay ; so it seemed far more rapid and 
secure (as it is in nine cases out of ten in non-official life) to act 
first, and ask leave afterwards. 

So, to the great disgust of my dragoman, poor old Sheik, he had 
to follow his troublesome charge up the long, steep, rocky road to 
the crest of the crag. We glanced somewhat nervously at our Jéfe- 
noire, the powder magazine—but it was so early in the morning that 
there was no sign of life about it, and we passed on to the desired 
goal without molestation, and there spent the livelong day, watching 
the ever-changing beauty of that strange picture. 

At first it was all blended amethyst and emerald, with only a 
glittering light on the windings of old Father Nile, patriarch of 
rivers ; then, as the purple shadows rolled away, the green valley lay 
sharply defined, cutting with hard clear line against the yellow sands 
on either side ; the wilderness of tombs far below us, or the Libyan 
Desert beyond, where, faintly seen through hot haze, yet unmis- 
takable in their sharp outline, lie those grand simple forms, the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. 

They, too, mark another wilderness of tombs, for all the soil 
around is honeycombed into one vast sepulchre, where kings, princes, 
and nobles have vainly sought an undisturbed repose. Their vext 
unquiet dust has long since been converted into pills and potions 
for medizval Europeans ; and of their nameless graves little is known, 
for “‘ Time, the stern warder, keeps the key of dateless secrets under- 
ground,” and keeps them well. As your eye wanders up the desert, 
it rests on groups of lesser pyramids at Dashour and Sakkara, there 
being still remains of sixty-nine of these, of divers form—one being 
built in five distinct terraces—and of every size; from the merest 
cairn of stones, loosely heaped together, over the tomb of the poor ; 
gradually advancing to the perfect structure, whether small or great, 
which marked where richer members of the community slept their 
last sleep. 

The majority of these are built of the crude brick, baked in the 
sun, and are far more recent works than the giants at Gizeh. It is 
supposed that some of these may have been among the labours of 
the Israelites to which Josephus alluded when, speaking of their 
Egyptian taskmasters, he says, ‘‘They put them to the drain- 
ing of rivers into channels, walling of towns, casting up of dykes 
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and banks to keep off inundations; nay, the erecting of fanatical 
pyramids.” 

Scientific men are able in these old bricks to distinguish barley 
from wheat straw, or bean halm from stubble. One pyramid at 
Dashour has been especially noted, its bricks being made almost 
without straw, just the merest indications thereof, as though made in 
time of some strange scarcity—like that when the Israelites gathered 
stubble instead of straw. An old wall of precisely similar bricks 
was found at Heliopolis, five miles below Cairo—each brick bearing 
the cartouche or royal mark of Thothmes III., who is generally 
supposed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus ; a supposition to which the 
monumental hieroglyphics bear strange testimony in utterly omitting 
his name from all sepulchral records, thereby corroborating the 
theory of his having shared, with his great army, their silent, unmarked 
tomb beneath the waters of the Red Sea. 

It is said that the Egyptians religiously avoided any allusion to 
whatever evil might befall their kings; and it is very remarkable that 
monuments should have been found to all the other Pharaohs, while 
the stones that chronicle this man’s actions both end abruptly, 
without any mention of his death. Moreover, while all his royal 
brethren were succeeded each by his eldest son, it is expressly 
stated that Ae was succeeded by his second son—while the “death of 
the first-born ” is altogether ignored. 

Those Pyramids of Sakkara are a fair landmark of the spot where 
once stood Memphis (the Noph of still older days), whose destruc- 
tion, and that of her images, had so long been foretold by Ezekiel. 
This “rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly” retained much of its 
splendour till a.p. 641, when it was finally destroyed by the Arabs, 
who found the gorgeous city of palaces and temples so convenient a 
quarry for themselves when building Cairo, that small trace of it now 
remains. In a palm wood at some distance from Sakkara, one 
colossal statue lies on its face half buried in the earth. This humbled 
giant is said to be one of the two great caryatides which adorned the 
front of the chief temple of whose glory it is the sole relic. Now the 
merry little lizards lie basking on this fallen majesty, and gay butter- 
flies, born for but one brief day, flutter carelessly round the veteran 
of long-forgotten ages. 

This was the city especially sacred to the worship of the golden 
bull Apis, whose temple faced the rising sun ; for although born of a 
cow-mother in the likeness of a jet-black bull, he bore on his 
forehead a white star, indicating Deity, and proving to the faithful 
that the young bull was indeed an incarnate ray of heavenly light. To 
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him multitudes of pure white bulls were sacrificed, and, in later days, 
red bullocks also—red being the colour of Typho, the Power of Evil. 
But, for his sake, all jet-black bulls were worshipped during life, and 
afterwards were embalmed in sarcophagi of polished black basalt. 
Of these, thirty-three were found in the catacombs, each in its separate 
chamber ; only the bones were preserved, swathed in linen bandages, 
and neatly tied up, so as to look like the animal when lying down. 
They were thus so much reduced in bulk that a full-grown bull was 
no bigger than a calf, and a calf was the size of a dog. These 
sacred animals have, of course, all been removed; only about thirty 
of their dark, empty sarcophagi are still to be seen. 

Other catacombs were entirely filled with the mummies of the 
beautiful ibis, and sacred cats and dogs, hawks, and mice and 
beetles, each of which was neatly strapped up in linen, and placed in 
a red earthenware jar, sealed up, and packed to the very roof, like 
the bins in some vast wine cellar, so stowed, tier behind tier, and 
tier above tier, that no estimate of their multitude could be made; 
but there they lay, in tens of thousands, seeming as if it must have 
taken centuries to accumulate so vast a multitude. These catacombs 
consist of endless galleries, opening into chamber after chamber, 
seemingly interminable, some of them being very large caves, yet all 
were closely packed as in some vast storehouse. On breaking an 
ibis jar, the bird is found with its long legs folded beside the body. 
The bird is said to have been held sacred on account of the delicate 
white and grey plumage which was supposed to symbolize the light 
and shade of moonlight. It was also held to be emblematic of 
purity, which is remarkable, inasmuch as the Jews held the ibis to be 
an unclean bird. In these catacombs there were also found jars of 
sacred eggs, likewise mummied, and supposed to be those of the ibis. 

A little farther lay the crocodile mummy pits, to which various 
travellers have penetrated, notwithstanding the frightfully bad, stifling 
air. Here they found a vast army of crocodiles of all sizes, from the 
infant five inches long to the patriarch measuring twelve feet, each 
wrapped up in palm leaves, just as a modern fishmonger packs his 
fish in straw. There were thousands of young baby monsters about 
18 inches long, tied up in bundles of eight or ten, each wrapped in 
coarse cloth. The scene must have been a striking one: the 
gloomy cavern with long hanging stalactites glittering in the feeble 
light of torches carried by half-naked Arabs ; the terrible danger lest 
any chance spark should light on the dried palm leaves, and kindle 
such a blaze as would instantly suffocate all these rash intruders into 
the sacred sepulchre of the monstrous demigods heaped around 
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without number, just lying, as they probably have lain for the last 
3000 years. Mummied snakes were also found here. The crocodiles, 
however, were not worshipped in all cities. Those who adored the 
crocodile-headed god Savak had frequently to fight his battles with 
neighbours who refused him reverence and injured the gentle 
denizens of the Nile. For instance, the people of Elephantine, 
instead of worshipping, considered the crocodile a choice delicacy 
for the table. True believers kept these creatures tame, and had a 
great Crocodile City near the artificial lake Moeris. Roast meat, 
cake, and mulled wine were among the dainties poured down 
their sacred throats. They had rings of gold and precious stones 
in their ears, which were pierced like a woman’s, and their fore feet 
were adorned with bracelets. When Egypt was conquered by the 
Romans, these pets were transferred to artificial lakes, there made 
for their reception, and in one day thirty-six of them were killed 
by gladiators in the amphitheatre. 

It is strange to find the same homage still rendered to these 
grisly monsters by the Hindoos of the present day. At Mugger 
Pier, eight miles from Kurrachee, in the middle of a sandy, sterile 
desert, is a grove of tamarind trees, beneath which, about a hundred 
of these grotesque creatures lie in a marshy pool ; their scaly backs 
looking so temptingly like stepping-stones, that young England is 
said occasionally to amuse itself by walking right across the marsh, 
stepping from one back, to the next! 

The guardian of these weird reptiles is an old, gaunt Faqueer, 
who, waving his wand, summons the spirits from their mud bath; 
whereupon rows of gaping jaws (fine open countenances) are raised, 
and the grinning monsters slowly emerge at the bidding of their 
master, and lie down flat at his feet, waiting in expectation of the 
food which is thrown to them, and which they tear into shreds. 
They are of all sizes up to twenty feet. Half a mile farther there 
are warm springs and another pool, also full of “ Muggers.” 

Is it not curious to think that in the London and Hampshire 
basin countless remains should have been found, in the clay and 
sand, of every species of this crocodilian race, though now not one 
exists in Europe, and the habitats of the three chief varieties are so 
widely separated—thousands of miles of land and ocean intervening 
between each ! 

To return to the Catacombs of Memphis. Of course the majority 
of these pits have been ruthlessly rifled of their contents, sharing the 
fate of the human mummy cases which have been so remorselessly 
broken open in search of treasure; skeletons, heaps of bones, frag- 
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ments of the painted coffin, linen, aromatic gums, now lie heaped in 
horribly grotesque confusion in these neglected charnel-houses. 

The irreverent manner in which the Arabs knock about these 
poor fragments of humanity is revolting indeed. One lady has 
described her disgust at seeing her dragoman coolly wrench off the 
head of a mummy which she had been examining ; while the syca- 
more wood of the old coffins was considered by travellers and their 
servants to be fair fuel for their camp fires. One of our own friends 
confessed to having carried off a mummy’s skull—a grinning thing 
of horror—and rejoiced in the thought that he might have stumbled 
on the head of Euclid himself. No fewer than fourteen heads were 
offered to him in one day by commercial Arabs. 

The ancient Egyptians believed that after three thousand years 
they would return to their bodies, and hence desired to find them 
in stately tombs suitable to their rank. Imagine the dismay of the 
haughty Pharaohs could they now return to earth to find their 
once gorgeous tombs and temples desolate ruins, haunts of evil 
beasts and birds of night; and their own precious ashes either 
sown broadcast over English fields (with due admixture of Peruvian 
guano), or, at best, preserved in some museum, there to be 
exhibited to the vulgar gaze in company with mummies of every 
rank and in every stage of unrolling, from the gilded outer 
case down to the poor blackened corpse wrapped in papyrus 
leaves ! 

Still greater would have been their horror could they have 
foreseen that degenerate Egyptians would first cut open their 
embalmed bodies in search of saleable little images which might be 
stored therein, and would then kindle a fire with the highly 
inflammable fragments, and thereon heat their coffee ! 

Just imagine such a scene as that which greeted Belzoni when, 
some sixty years ago, he first effected an entrance into these strange 
catacombs : crawling on hands and knees through passages several 
hundred yards in length, in suffocating air and stifling effluvia, the 
falling rock and sand having well-nigh choked up the old galleries ; 
at last, reaching more open chambers, where the glimmering light of 
torches, carried by naked Arabs, alone relieved the blackness of 
night, and revealed heaps of mummies in all directions. Choked 
with dust, and exhausted by his exertions, he sought a resting-place. 
He found none, save the body of an old Egyptian which crushed 
into powder beneath him. He stretched out his arms to relieve his 
weight, and sank altogether among broken mummies, with a crash 
of bones, rags, and wooden cases which raised such a dust that he 
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could neither see nor breathe. He tried to move onward, but at 
every step he crushed a mummy. From one chamber he passed to 
another similar; then another, and yet another. The place was 
choked with mummies, He could not pass without his face coming 
in contact with that of some decayed Egyptian—and as he went on 
he found himself covered with bones ; legs, arms, and heads rolling 
from above. “Thus,” he says, “I proceeded from one cave to 
another, all full of mummies, piled up in various ways—some 
standing, some lying, and some on their heads.” 

But after all, these were scarcely so strange and weird as the pits 
of mummied crocodiles and holy cats and dogs, to say nothing of 
the beetles, who were worshipped during life and embalmed after 
death. 

The marvellous phase of reverence which led to this strange 
adoration of the brute creation seems to have been only the 
development of that faith which recognised all animated beings as 
emanations from the Great Centre of life, and as therefore containing 
within them a spark of the divine fire. For we must bear in mind 
that the great central mystery of the Egyptian faith was the adoration 
of One Supreme Being, whose name was unutterable, and whose very 
existence was revealed only to the priests, who jealously concealed 
from the people all the direct knowledge of this their awful wisdom. 
To the uninitiated he was only known by his attributes, and, these 
being. deified, resulted in that bewildering jumble of mythological 
fables which make up the intricacies of the Egyptian Pantheon. 
Second only in awful holiness to this Almighty Being ranked Osiris, 
who represented the embodiment of supreme goodness, and whose 
name was also held in such reverential awe that his worshippers 
shrank from uttering it aloud. 

And here we find one of those strange parallels with the Christian 
creed which so often startle the student of ancient mythologies— 
parallels utterly unaccountable unless we can see in them something 
of a prophetic foreshadowing of the mission of the great Messiah. 
For Osiris, leaving his place in the presence of the Most High, 
appeared on earth in human form, and went about doing good to 
men, revealing himself to them as the manifestation of the Supreme 
God. Being at length slain in conflict with the Power of Evil, he 
passed into the region of the dead, and, having through death con- 
quered evil, he returned to earth to confer blessings on all the world ; 
and though by right of his victory he was henceforth to be Lord of 
Heaven and Judge of the Dead, he still continued virtually, though 
invisibly, present with his faithful worshippers on earth, who, after 
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death and judgment, were to bear his own name, men and women 
alike being called Osiris—a spiritual name betokening their being 
henceforth members of his spiritual kingdom, and pure as its heaven- 
born inhabitants. He is described as the “revealer of truth,” the 
“manifester of grace,” the cousin of the day, the eldest son of 
time, as one “ full of grace and truth.” Strange coincidences these, 
and yet indisputable, every scene of these legends being accurately 
depicted on the very oldest Egyptian sculptures, where they must 
have existed for centuries before the birth of Abraham. Strange 
also that the very monogram by which he is represented in these 
old hieroglyphics should be identical with that which ages long 
after was selected as that of our Lord, and which now adorns our 
Christian churches. 

When the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria was overthrown, this 
monogram was found carved on 
the foundations ; a fact which was 
immediately turned to account by 
the Christians, who endeavoured 
to persuade the Gentiles that the 
destruction of the heathen temple 
was due to this buried symbol, 
which, in the hour of need, thus 
asserted its supremacy. (Precisely 
the same combination of this monogram and cross was also the 
emblem of Jupiter-Ammon. ) 

The legend of Osiris goes on to say that his sepulchre was at 
Philz, in the Cataract of the Nile, where for long centuries the 
Pharaohs and their people made devout pilgrimage ; and thence 
year by year he still sends blessings to the thirsty land in the 
overflow of the mighty river. Here still stands the temple of Isis, 
the sorrowing widow of Osiris, whose little child, Horus, is 
emblematic of life beyond the grave, and who sits for evermore 
enthroned on a lotus blossom before the judgment throne of Osiris 
and Isis, encouraging the spirits during their trial. 

The multitude of sacred birds and insects and beasts reminds 
me of a story which used to delight us when we were children, 
telling how Cambyses captured an Egyptian seaport town by having 
a vanguard of cats, bulls, dogs, and all manner of animals, at which 
the besieged dared not fling a dart lest they should injure their 
gods !—“ bleating gods,” as Milton calls them. 

There, far below the crag whereon we stand, stretching away in 
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the boundless haze, lies the desert where those Persian legions 
perished. There, too, is the very spot where, at the foot of the 
pyramids, the Mameluke force awaited the advance of Napoleon ; 
and there, in that little patch of shadow, his victorious troops laid 
their wounded comrades to escape the burning glare, conscious (as 
he had reminded them) that forty centuries thence looked down 
upon their valour. 

Farther to the right lies Heliopolis, once the Oxford of the 
world. It was a centre of learning where colleges and temples 
clustered round one sacerdotal college, so famed for the wisdom of 
its priests and the antiquity of its records that Herodotus travelled 
here in quest of ancient Egyptian lore, and Plato, having once 
found his way here, lingered thirteen years before he could quit 
such congenial spirits. This doubtless was the place where Moses 
studied. It is supposed that this great shrine of the Sun god is that 
Bethshemesh, or House of the Sun, with the great golden images, the 
destruction of which was foretold by Jeremiah. On the summit of 
the chief temple was placed a great mirror at such an angle as to 
reflect the full splendour of the meridian sun into the interior of his 
shrine. Moreover, Heliopolis is the On referred to when we are 
told that Joseph married a daughter of the priest of On, and it is 
thought probable that in this city the meeting with his brethren took 
place. Learned men tell us that the Pharaoh who dealt so 
generously with the Hebrew strangers was that Osirtesen I., king 
of Thebes, whose name is found inscribed on the sole remaining 
obelisk, and who also built the great temple at Karnac. 

All else that now remains among the citron thickets to mark this 
former glory are some remains of broken sphinxes and the fragment 
of a colossal statue, which mark the site of a renowned temple sacred 
to the bull Mnevis, and heaps of ancient brickwork in ruins. For- 
merly there were two artificial lakes fed by canals from the Nile, but 
these have shared in the curse pronounced by Isaiah (chapter xix.), 
which included even “ the sluices and ponds for fish,” when “ the 
reeds and flags, the paper reeds by the brooks, and everything sown 
by the brooks,” must wither and be no more. 

There seems good reason to believe that great part of this old 
city may still exist, and may yet some day be brought to light by 
patient excavation. It is known that the old town stood on 
undulating ground, and that the obelisk aforesaid was placed on an 
elevated site. Year by year, however, the successive inundations 
of the Nile have filled up the hollows, and covered with fresh layers 
of soft, rich soil whatever traces of olden times might still remain. 
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One relic of later days is pointed out—namely, the cave where 
the Holy Family halted during the noon-day heat when seeking 
safety in Egypt. Close by is a well, whose waters were once 
brackish, but since that day they have been pure as the Nile itself. 
A tree overhangs the well, and devout believers cherish its leaves 
and the very dust which clings to them ! 

Heliopolis is supposed to have been originally the capital of 
those hated shepherd kings—chiefs of the Chaldean and Pheenician 
herdsmen, who had overrun the country and made their profession 
an abomination to the Egyptians. They were eventually driven out 
by the Theban kings, who beautified the land with those grand 
temples and obelisks, sphinxes and colossal statues, which remain to 
this day a wonder to all people ; and it was during this period that 
the children of Israel came and settled in the rich land of Goshen. 
The Theban kings held sway for about five hundred years. Then 
followed long civil wars, the kings of Ethiopia having the mastery 
for a while ; then the kings of Sais ruled, with the help of Greece, 
till defeated in sundry battles by Nebuchadnezzar and by Cyrus. 

Cambyses next overran the country, and it became merely a 
Persian province: the temples were plundered, the religion of the 
people was set at nought, and they themselves were held in cruel 
subjection until the defeat of Darius at Marathon, when they 
plucked up courage to rise and expel the enemy, who, however, 
returned to the charge, and continued the struggle till they them- 
selves were conquered by Alexander the Great, and Egypt became 
a Macedonian province, with Alexandria as its capital. 

* These and a thousand other changes have swept over the land 
which now lay spread before us. The long shadows of evening were 
stretching over the desert, and, having finished my drawing without 
molestation, I returned to the crag below the powder magazine 
overlooking the tombs of the Caliphs—another burial-place in the 
- desert, where innumerable brown buildings with brown domes rise 
from the hot dry sand. 

Here I was forthwith challenged by the sentinel; but, as his 
remonstrance at my presence rapidly changed to a petition for 
Backsheish, there was no need to attend to either, and old Sheik 
fraternised with him, while I watched the red sun sink like a ball of 
fire behind the Pyramids ; once more turning the broad river into 
blood—a scarlet stream winding throughout the land—recalling the 
awful horror of that dread miracle when, not in semblance only, but 
in very truth, the rivers and ponds and streams, and every pool of 
water throughout the land, and every drop of precious water in all 
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vessels, whether of wood or of stone, became blood ; so that the fish 
died and the rivers stank, and the Egyptians shrank in loathing from 
their beautiful Nile, compelled to acknowledge a power mightier 
even than that of their loved River-god. Many a long year must 
have elapsed ere they could, night after night, behold their valley 
glowing in the red evening light without a shuddering memory of 
those awful seven days. 

Looking down from my high perch on the broad land outspread 
before me, I could trace that gleaming river for many miles, winding 
like a scarlet ribbon till it seemed to vanish in the purple haze that 
overhung the Lybian desert. Not that the great river was the sun’s 
sole mirror. The whole valley was seamed with channels and tiny 
conduits, the veins and arteries of the land, and all alike were 
transformed into blood-red streams ; as when the Moabites of old, 
rising up early in the morning and looking down upon the valley 
of Edom, beheld the sun reflected red as blood, on the waters 
in Israel’s newly made ditches (most marvellous warfare!), and 
believing it to be in truth the blood of the slain who had smitten 
one another, rushed headlong down thither to their own destruction.! 

Turning to descend the steep rocky path, we met patient camels 
toiling up the crag, laden with water-barrels containing the daily 
supply for the little garrison of the magazine. The poor camels, 
whose large splay feet seem created purposely to walk on sand, were 
with difficulty picking their way over the hard rocks. 

On the following morning we drove through Old Cairo till we 
reached a Coptic church more than a thousand years old, built over 
a cave which was one of the resting-places of the Holy Family. Of 
the church I can only say that it evidently zs very old, and very 
dingy and dirty and dreary. So was the poor old priest who showed 
it to us. So were his wife and little daughter, who were not at all 
above accepting our humble offerings. 

The Copts are the descendants of the early Egyptian Christians, 
and are said to derive their name from the ancient city of Coptos, 
which was a place of note in Upper Egypt. You know that very 
early in the day Christianity did spread all over this country ; all 
thé more rapidly, perhaps, because the new sect found so ungenial a 
soil in Alexandria, the great city whose wealth and luxury exceeded 
that of even Rome ; and whose wickedness was such that many 
saintly men despaired of teaching others, and fled to the deserts, 
hoping at least to save their own souls. Here it was that St. 
Anthony made his cell ; the scene of all those wondrous temptations. 

1 2 Kings iii. 22. 
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Here too St. Athanasius found a refuge when fleeing from his 
foes, and was tended by a community of monks, For the Christians 
soon found it necessary to band themselves together in strong bodies, 
and while the great Lybian desert was positively honeycombed with 
the cells of a great multitude of anchorites, there were also monas- 
teries where vast numbers of men or women lived useful lives, tilling 
the soil and teaching the ignorant. Some of these old monasteries 
remain to this day, though their light has become a very faint 
glimmer in the surrounding darkness. 

This sudden fever for the life monastic overspread the land like a 
flood. It was the first reaction from the degenerate life of un- 
utterable corruption, when the people, having reached the lowest 
conceivable depths of degradation, awoke at the preaching of 
repentance, and hurried to the opposite extreme, striving by any 
sacrifice to work out their own salvation. Thus we hear of one 
great city, formerly sacred to the fish Oxyrinchus, which became 
wholly monastic. All the great temples were’ converted into 
monasteries, wherein ten thousand monks and twenty thousand 
nuns found refuge ; and they built twelve great Christian churches 
for their new worship. Sometimes, however, they merely adapted 
the old heathen art to Christian uses—as when in the temple of 
Assebona, in Nubia, the Christians plastered over the figure of one 
of the old gods, and painted in its place that of St. Peter, with his 
keys. The rest of the picture was left unchanged, so that Rameses II. 
is still to be seen presenting his offerings to the Christian apostle ! 
Still more simple was it to transform Isis and Horus, the “ Mother 
and Son” of Egypt, into an image meet for Christian reverence ; 
indeed, it is supposed that the representation of the Virgin Mother 
standing as Queen of Heaven cn the Crescent-Moon, was in the first 
instance suggested by the old‘paintings of Isis, who (in her character 
of dog-star) assumes this attitude. 

In Memphis and Babylon (on the Nile) the whole population 
seem to have taken monastic vows, while they continued diligently 
to cultivate the soil. In one monastery, on an island near Thebes, 
there lived three thousand silent monks, whose vows forbade them 
ever to open their lips save in prayer. The convents had rules as 
divers as their inmates. Some were useful, some were idle ; some 
full of educated men, others of the most ignorant ; some cleanly, 
but the majority foully dirty and illiterate; so that their pagan 
contemporaries declared them to be men in form only, but swine in 
manners ; adding, that it was sufficient to wear a dark robe and dirty 
linen to acquire a reputation for sanctity. 
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Yet in the midst of their asceticism there was one joy of the old 
life which they could not always forego; and the excitement of 
horse-racing still drew even monks to the hippodrome, where the 
people showed their creed by backing Pagan or Christian horses, 
not scrupling to use prayers and superstitious ceremonies to add to 
the speed of their own. The monk Hilarion, pupil of Anthony, was 
much praised for sprinkling holy water on the Christian horses in 
the hippodrome at Gaza, thereby enabling them to outrun the steeds 
of the Pagans ! 

It has been a fertile subject for discussion whether this monastic 
life (which now for the first time appears in Christian history) was 
borrowed directly from the example of the great Buddhist monas- 
teries—which long ere this had numbered their inmates by hundreds 
of thousands—or whether a smaller sect, dwelling in Egypt itself, 
gave the first suggestion of this new life. This was the sect of 
Therapeute, of whom it is uncertain whether they were heathen 
philosophers or corrupt Jews who had borrowed mystical opinions 
and gloomy manners from the Egyptian priests in addition to their 
own creed. These men formed a monastic colony near Alexandria 
on a hill overlooking Lake Mareotis, where they lived in separate 
cottages (therein differing from the Essenes, the ascetic Jews of 
Palestine, who lived on the shores of the Dead Sea, but who did 
not quit the active duties of life). Here they devoted themselves to 
lives of contemplation and most rigorous asceticism, some having 
but three meals in the week, others fewer still. Even at their chief 
festival, when all dined together, their fare was only bread and water, 
seasoned with salt and cresses. They met every seventh day for 
public worship; and on great festivals their sacred music was 
accompanied with solemn dances, which were continued till morning, 
when they worshipped with faces turned towards the rising sun, and 
then dispersed, each to his solitary hut. 

It is supposed that these customs were first introduced by certain 
classes of the Egyptian priesthood, who aimed at a solitary life 
spent in religious contemplation and hardness to the flesh, sleeping 
with only a wooden pillow, and existing on starvation diet. It was 
doubtless to prevent too close an assimilation to these that St. 
Athanasius forbade his monks to adopt the tonsure on the head, or 
to shave their beards, after the manner of the Egyptian priests. 

But, through whichever channel this peculiar phase of thought 
first found its way to acceptance among Christians, there seems little 
doubt that it originated in the East, and that these hermits of the 
desert, who, fleeing from the wickedness they could not stem, 
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devoted their lives to asceticism—striving by holy meditation to 
solve the riddles of life—did but follow in the footsteps of the 
eastern Faqueers, whether Brahmin or Buddhist—notably those of 
Buddha himself, the young Hindoo prince, who lived his life of 
renunciation of the world, the flesh, and the devil, eight hundred 
years before St. Anthony began the similar conflict in the Egyptian 
deserts. 

Surely from no purely Christian source could there have arisen 
such a race as those patient Stylites, or hermits of the pillars ; who, 
fired by the example of St. Simon, the Syrian anchorite, sought to 
emulate his unclean sanctity! He, you remember, after living for 
many penitential years on columns of divers height, at length took 
up his position on a mountain near Antioch, where he built himself 
a column sixty feet high, whence he never again descended till, after 
thirty years, his dead body was taken down with the reverence due to 
one so holy. 

Through the bitter colds of winter and the burning heats of 
summer, in the calm sunshine or the stormy tempest, he never 
flinched from his strange struggle “ to merit heaven by making earth 
a hell.” Even at night he knew no rest, for there was not space on 
his column to lie down at length ; and throughout the long and 
weary day he never ceased to change his devotional postures, with 
such rapidity that it seemed to the bystanders as though some 
strange machine were at work within that meagre skeleton. One, 
more observant than the rest, counted twelve hundred and forty-four 
prostrations—bending the forehead to the feet—then desisted from 
counting through very weariness, and left the saint still toiling at his 
lifelong task. 

It was the fame of this strange being that went forth and inspired 
so many others to follow in his dreary path. Not that he was the 
inventor of this method of living nearer heaven than his fellow- 
men. For centuries before he set up his column at Antioch, it was 
customary for the priest at the temple of Hierapolis on the 
Euphrates to climb to the summit of one of the great pillars which 
stood in front of the temple, and there remain for seven days 
pleading with Heaven for all who brought him offerings as purchase- 
money for his intercessions. So Christianity cannot be taxed with 
having given birth to this eccentric phase of sanctity. 

Among the curious phases of belief which sprang up amid this 
general upheaval of thought were those sects of Gnostics who tried 
to unite the new faith with the old magic and astrology. Strangest 
of all were the Ophites of Canaan and Egypt, who, as their name 
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implies, combined Christianity with the old serpent-worship. They 
reverenced the serpent as the first teacher of the knowledge of good 
and evil. Some even believed that it was Christ Himself who had 
thus first revealed Himself to Eve. ‘Therefore, at the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist, they kept a live serpent in a covered chest, and 
coaxed it to come forth when called. If on so doing he chose to 
mount upon the altar and twine himself over the consecrated loaves, 
it was a sign that the sacrifice was accepted. All present then 
kissed the serpent, and, breaking the bread, partook thereof. The 
worshippers concluded these mysteries by singing a hymn to the 
Supreme Father, offered through the serpent. ‘This is said to have 
been a memorial of the hymn sung to the Python at Delphi on every 
seventh day. 

There can be no doubt that the whole ceremony was borrowed 
from the mysteries of Bacchus, Ceres, Isis, and Osiris, in all of 
which serpents were carried in covered baskets, whence they were 
brought forward to grace the revels, while the votaries shared cakes 
and new bread. At the close of the feast of Bacchus all present 
shared a cup, which was called “the cup of the good demon,” the 
said demon being symbolised by the serpent. In the temples of 
Isis living asps were kept and encouraged to glide about the offer- 
ings. It is generally supposed that the brazen serpent in the church 
of St. Ambroise at Milan (said to be the identical serpent of Moses, 
which as we know was destroyed by Hezekiah) was probably an 
object of worship or reverence to one of these Ophite sects. It 
was brought from Constantinople A.D. 971. 

Thus the Christian Church was broken up into sects and parties 
innumerable, while the main body was torn by violent disputes 
between the Arians and the Athanasians. Consequently the 
Christians became ever weaker and weaker ; and when at last in 
A.D. 1354 the Arabs burst upon the land, there was no united effort 
to resist the green flag of Islam, and the Crescent triumphed over 
the Cross. 

The people accordingly became for the most part Mahommedans, 
and, though a certain proportion continued Christian, their de- 
scendants—the modern Copts—are no great credit to their faith ; 
indeed, they are said to be the most degraded of the degraded 
Egyptians. 

Among the many small social persecutions to which they were 
subjected by the conquerors, it was then ordained that they must 
wear blue turbans, and the Jews yellow turbans, to mark them as 
members of those despised sects ; neither of which was permitted to 
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ride either horse or mule. Asses they might ride if they pleased, 
facing the tail. They might not enter a public bath without a bell 
round their neck to give warning to all men of their vile presence. 
In still older days they were compelled to wear black garments and 
turbans, and a wooden cross weighing five pounds suspended round 
the neck. They were moreover heavily taxed and branded. 

Their social position is now much ona level with that of their neigh- 
bours ; in some respects better, as they are exempt from compulsory 
military service. It has been noted as a curious fact in superstitions, 
that although Copts, Jews, and Moslems continue to abhor one 
another’s creeds, they continually call in the priests of divers faiths in 
cases of sickness, as though their prayers had some magic power. 
Thus the Moslems in Cairo will frequently call in Christian or 
Jewish priests, while they in their turn will summon some reverend 
Mahommedan saint, or will even go to him for counsel at other 
times. 

The Copts of the present day barely number one-fourteenth of 
the Egyptians. Their churches have for the most part been destroyed 
and replaced by mosques, and their ruined convents are to be seen 
all over Egypt. Even their language is dead; for though their 
liturgy is written in Coptic, Arabic is now the vulgar tongue, and 
multitudes, even of the illiterate priests, cannot understand the 
prayers in the dead Coptic which they have learnt to gabble by Tote, 
as many of them cannot read. As to the laity, they cannot be 
supposed to be wiser than their teachers, and few understand a word 
of the service, though they join in responses to them meaningless. 
So that, like a good many other things in Egypt, this modern 
representative of the once vigorous and energetic Alexandrian 
Church is but a poor degraded thing, well-nigh as lifeless as a 
mouldering mummy. 

The Patriarch of Alexandria is the supreme head of the Coptic 
Church, and claims to be the lineal successor of St. Mark, who is 
regarded as the founder of the Egyptian Church, and accordingly 
receives the same reverence that the Western Church bestows on St. 
Peter. The Patriarch, in contradistinction to his subordinate priests, 
who must all be married men, is himself a celibate. He is invariably 
chosen by lot from among the monks of St. Anthony, whose convent, 
in the desert of the Red Sea, was founded by St. Anthony himself, 
and claims to be the most ancient of all Christian monasteries. 

Although the Coptic liturgy, like that of the Latin Church, is in 
a tongue “not understanded of the people,” there are observances 
enough which must explain themselves pretty clearly to these poor 
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creatures. Such are the multitudinous fasts. Besides every 
Wednesday and Friday (when they may eat fish and oil if they can 
get it), there are four long annual fasts : that of Lent, lasting fifty-five 
days, during which every sort of animal food is prohibited, even 
eggs, milk, or cheese. 

Some of their observances would seem to have been borrowed 
from their Moslem neighbours. Not content with baptism, their 
children must also be circumcised. Moreover, after death, a 
curious sacrifice for the departed is offered: when three times 
a year the survivors repair to the tomb of their relative, and 
having spent the night in wailing, they kill a sheep or a 
buffalo in the morning, and give its flesh to the poor. Their 
marriages are also arranged on purely Oriental principles, as the 
anxious husband is not allowed to set eyes on his child-bride (whose 
age varies from ten to thirteen) till after the wedding ; the damsel 
being chosen for him by a professional match-maker. As among the 
Jews of old, both bride and bridegroom wear golden crowns during 
the marriage service. These, however, being church property, are 
removed ere the young couple leave the church. Their forms of 
worship are generally similar to those of Rome. They acknowledge 
the seven sacraments, with this peculiarity, namely, that extreme 
unction is administered not only to those at the point of death, but 
also to penitents after the commission of any great sin. 

They baptise by immersion, and use a cross the form of a T 
Not that this seems invariable, as in the photographs of the Abyssinian 
Primate (Coptic) his jewelled robes are embroidered with Maltese 
crosses innumerable. (By the way, what a curious race those 
Abyssinian Christians are—with their priests, monks all dressed in 
leather ; and friars wearing yellow caps, and carrying a cow’s tail as 
a fan, like the Buddhist priests ; kneeling at a Christian altar in the 
morning, then going home to enjoy the beef-steak which they have 
just cut from the quivering side of a living ox, plastering up the 
wound with cowdung, and sewing up the skin, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world !) 

In Cairo you can generally distinguish the Coptic houses by an 
aloe plant being suspended over the door, or sometimes a small 
stuffed crocodile, as a charm against the evil eye. 

As we turned down the narrow alley leading from the Coptic 
church we noticed a sisterhood of Roman Catholic nuns, evidently, 
like ourselves, on a tour of inspection. We followed them up an 
endless flight of stairs, and found ourselves in a very curious old 
Greek church, dedicated to St. George, whose portrait and victory 
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over the dragon is portrayed in innumerable pictures, ancient and 
modern; some of these are very quaint, more especially one 
representing the Day of Judgment. 

There were two charming old priests, who showed us everything, 
though we unfortunately could not exchange a word. 

The nuns evidently enjoyed their ecclesiastical sight-seeing very 
much. They were a fine cheery-looking set, of all colours, from the 
fairest Maltese to the purest Negro. One of these fraternised with 
me, and spoke of her home far away, and her own people. When 
some of her sisters were reverently kissing the veritable head of 
St. George, she whispered to me with a quiet smile that it could not 
possibly be his head, as no one knew where it was. Evidently she 
had no great faith in the hydra-headed saints—luckless beings, whose 
heads, arms, legs, and minor relics are so freely multiplied and 
scattered over such widely diverse shrines. 

A peep into the Mosque of Omar, famous for its age, showed us 
a place so wretched and dilapidated that there was no temptation to 
linger ; so we drove on through ruinous suburbs, past the old Roman 
wall and gardens overshadowed by fragrant acacias and tall date 
palms ; then on and on through the sandiest of roads, till we could 
drive no farther. 

Then we struggled on over mountains of rubbish and broken 
crockery to the long line of busy windmills—hundreds of which 
stand on these artificial hills to catch each breeze that may follow 
the course of old Nilus. 

Here we sat for hours, making friends with picturesque Bedouins, 
and for the last time watched the red sun go down in cloudless 
splendour behind the Pyramids, gleaming on the glittering waters, and 
shedding its golden glow on the bronzed faces of a people who are 
not ashamed, at the outgoings of the evening, to bow down and 
adore the Maker of the Sun. 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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METASTASIO. 


OME has lately witnessed the centenary of the death of Pietro 
Metastasio. There was a time when Metastasio ranked with 
the greatest poets of the civilized world. Wherever men acknow- 
ledged the influence of the arts, there homage was offered to his 
genius and his fame. To-day, a man or woman might be very well 
read indeed and yet not know one single line of all the many thousand 
lines that once made Metastasio famous. But those, and there are 
still happily some, who do read him, most notably the brilliant authoress 
who chooses to call herself Vernon Lee, can bear witness that, if the 
courtly Abate was not all that his admirers thought him to be, he is 
a true poet, that at times he is something very like a great poet, that 
real genius lurks and lingers in the speeches of his eighteenth-century 
Greeks and Romans, in the Achilles who snatches a court sword 
from the gifts of Ulysses, and the Regulus who returns to Carthage 
in all the glory of a perfect periwig. To the great men of the last 
century Metastasio seemed a great man. There are some lines in 
Rousseau’s immortal story of the New Héloise in which Metastasio 
is declared to be “ the only poet of the heart, the only genius who 
can move by the charm of poetic and musical harmony.” Alas, to- 
day, the lovers of the divine Julie and her faithful Saint-Preux are 
little better known, little more heeded, than the stately dramas of 
Metastasio. Mr. Morley has wronged his life of “The Apostle 
of Affliction, the self-torturing Sophist,” by a most unworthy esti- 
mate of the noblest romance of the eighteenth century, one of the 
noblest romances of all time. It may be some comfort to the 
few admirers of Metastasio to think that others share his fate ; that 
Rousseau, who praised him thus, is underrated by his eloquent 
biographer ; that Voltaire, who ranked him with the Greek dramatists, 
is chiefly loved for his Pucel/e by fierce anti-clericals ; that Schlegel, 
who called Metastasio the Racine of Italy, has long since been 
shelved as a critic. But Metastasio’s life was so strange that it 
would deserve re-telling were he as poor a playwright as the elder 
Crébillon : that he was not unworthy of the praises of his age I hope 
to show by the way. 
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The world owed the dramatist Metastasio to one of those curious 
chances which are so often to be found in the lives of great men, and 
which sometimes lead us to wonder whether, after all, there may not 
be many possible great men to whom the chance never comes which 
had made them into Miltons and Hampdens. Metastasio’s chance 
came in this wise. The Abate Gravina, the great Greek scholar 
of a time when scholarship meant only the chilliest appreciation of 
everything that was chilly and hard and motionless in Hellenic life, 
was walking one day in the streets of Rome and heard a little boy 
singing to a crowd. Had Gravina turned down another street that 
day; had he stayed at home and studied his Homer ; had he hurried 
past crowd and boy without turning his thoughtful head towards 
them,—why then, in all probability, Mozart would never have put 
music to the “Clemenza di Tito,” and the poor beautiful Romanina 
would not have laid her love, her life, and her fortune at the feet of a 
forgetful poet. But fortunately for art, Gravina was not too much 
occupied with thoughts of old Greece or modern Arcadia to stop for 
a moment. The beauty of the childish face, the sweetness of the 
childish voice, stirred the heart of the stately scholar with an emotion 
quite unlike that aroused by the knottiest question of Roman law, 
or the finest shade of classical disputation ; in brief, he adopted as 
his son the eleven-year-old Pietro Bonaventura Trapassi, the son 
of a small druggist in a narrow Roman street. Gravina was a 
famous man. He was professor of civil and canon law in the Roman 
College di Sapienza ; he was the leader of the great revolution 
against the authority of Crescimbeni, in the once famous, now so 
utterly forgotten, Arcadian Academy, which had stirred Roman 
society to its depths, and inspired countless yards of comic verse. 
Under his teaching and care the druggist’s son got his Greekish 
name that told of his changed condition, and learned to become a 
little pedant and a little courtier, writing dreary sham-classical dramas, 
and reciting mechanically extemporised verses to smiling cardinals 
and pleased princesses. When Gravina did succeed in thoroughly 
impressing himself and his own narrow knowledge upon his adopted 
child, he died, and left him a large property. Then the living 
scholar pedant flung himself promptly into a very different way of 
life from that which he had known with the scholar and pedant who 
was dead. Metastasio was young, handsome, clever, rich, and free; 
he essayed the pleasures of the world, and experimented in all its 
pastimes and passions with the keenest delight ; while his money 
lasted, he revelled and ruffled it bravely in that quaint wicked Roman 
world, where love was hooped and plumed and peruked, where sin 
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was very stately, and where poets and players ran gladly in the train 
of their prince-patrons, and bowed low enough as they got in and 
out of their great gilt carriages. But a little of this new life left him 
at the age of two-and-twenty in comparative poverty, and under the 
disagreeable necessity of working for his living. Like many another 
poet, he apprenticed himself to the law, under a famous lawyer in 
Naples; but his verse got mixed up too much with his legal business, 
and he could not keep his hand from plays. Chance again, always 
giving her Metastasio a good turn of her wheel, brought the young 
man and his verses to the attention of the Neapolitan Viceroy, who 
promptly commissioned a play. Metastasio, eager for the work, but 
fearing for his position with his employer, obtained permission to have 
his play brought out anonymously. When “The Gardens of the 
Hesperides” was played to the courtly folk of Naples they were 
delighted with its rococo classicism and its sham pastorality, and they 
were eager to crown the author. Most eager of all was the actress 
who had played Venus in the Orti Esferedi. It would have been 
better for the beautiful Romanina if she had never felt any curiosity 
to know the author of the fantastic verse her beautiful lips had 
uttered. But the beautiful Romanina found him out, and having 
found him out, she fell in love with him. It was not difficult for 
the amorous actress to convince the gentle poet that love and the 
crown of laurel were better than the lawyer’s desk; so Metastasio 
said good-bye to the law, and found shelter in the home of the 
Romanina and her husband, Dominico Bulgarelli. 

Here for long enough the young poet lived.very happily in the 
strange artistic society which thronged the Romanina’s rooms, and 
did honour to the handsome brilliant poetic Abate. He wrote texts 
for operas which were successful, and comic interludes which were 
more successful still. Then Metastasio came to Rome, still happy 
with his Romanina, writing vigorously and successfully ; but the 
fame of which he had dreamed was no nearer. He had some 
success and he was making some money, but he had not as much as 
he wanted of either ; and then—and then—why, the Romanina would 
not always be young or always beautiful. He had written his 
“ Dido Abandoned ” for her ; now he was preparing himself to play 
the part of the “ Faithless A‘neas.” He was in no sense a Fetrarch. 
He hated sonnets to begin with. They were a Procrustes’ bed to 
him, he said ; and some of his which were written to the Romanina 
are sorry stuff. Nor was he ready with an unending Petrarchean 
fidelity. So he was not crushed with grief when his intriguing 
brought him the appointment of successor to the court poet Apos- 
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tolo Zeno of Vienna, and he went away with a light heart, leaving 
the poor Romanina with a very heavy one indeed. He made a 
splendid speech to Charles VI. on his arrival: “I know not 
whether my satisfaction or confusion be greatest to find myself at 
the feet of your Cesarean Majesty; it is an honour I have sighed 
for from my earliest days, and now I not only find myself before the 
greatest monarch upon earth, but I am here in the glorious charac- 
ter of one of his servants. I am not more conscious of the 
obligations I am under from such a flattering distinction than I am 
conscious of my own weakness ; and if I could, with the loss of great 
part of my blood, become a Homer, I would not hesitate a moment 
to determine my choice. In the mean time, I will use my utmost 
endeavours to supply with unwearied diligence what may be wanting 
in ability to serve your Imperial Majesty. I am truly sensible that 
whatever my incapacity may be, it will always experience the infinite 
clemency of your Majesty ; and I hope that the character of Czesarean 
poet will inspire me with what I despair of attaining by my own 
talents.” Fifty years he was to spend in the Cesarean Court, 
fortunate enough indeed, but hardly to be considered a happy, a 
contented, or a very admirable mortal. 

Lucky in his lot with women, he soon found another protectress, 
this time far more powerful than the actress of his youth—the 
Countess of Althann. Metastasio was the very poet to be as it were 
adopted by women in this way; but while he took the change 
composedly enough, the poor Romanina, far away in Rome, began 
to get exacting. After a time we hear of her setting out to join her 
forgetful lover, and then of a sudden, somehow—no one quite knew 
how—whether she killed herself or died with grief, she was out 
of the way; and Metastasio was very sorry, and he gave gracefully 
up all the fortune which she had left him, and consoled himself with 
the stately countess, whose lover, even whose husband, it is said he 
was. But he was discontented for all his success. His life was 
narrow and formal. The Austrian Court was hard and colourless to 
one whose mind was steeped with memories of an Italian youth, and 
so he grew old in vain discontent with himself and things about 
him—seeking for offices and not getting them—a rather melancholy 
court poet. At last the Countess Althann died, but left him not 
quite alone. For the third time a woman’s name is linked with that 
of Metastasio—this time said to be an adopted daughter, said even 
to be a very daughter ; no one knows. With her and her relations 
he lived, and at last died, quietly enough, on April 14, 1782. The 
life of glitter, and vain desire, and strange success, and querulous 
disappointment, had come peacefully, if drearily, to an end, 
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The two plays of Metastasio which are most dear to me are his 
“ Regulus” and his “Titus.” Both these deal with the ancient 
Roman world. Both show us the old Roman spirit, not perhaps as 
it was, but, at least, as we are most pleased to fancy it. In both 
there is a stately dignity and grandeur which is worthy of the heroic 
themes chosen by the poet. In the “ Regulus” we find Attilia, the 
daughter of the captive Regulus, waiting before the doors of the 
Consul Manlius to urge him to renewed efforts to save her father. 
Manlius appears and asks the reason of her presence. I quote 
from Hoole’s translation, which, with all its faults, is a fine piece of 
work, and the only rendering of Metastasio in English. 


Wherefore am I come? 
Ah! say how long to every nation’s wonder, 
To Rome’s disgrace, has Regulus to languish 
In ignominious bonds? swift pass the days, 
The years are heaped on years, and none remember 
He lives in servitude. What crime of his 
Has merited from Romans to incur 
Such base forgetfulness? Perhaps the love 
With which he prized his country’s good before 
His children and himself? His great, his just, 
His uncorrupted heart? Perhaps his rank 
Of high estate, his noble poverty? 
And is there one who breathes this common air 
Can Regulus forget? What part of Rome 
Speaks not of him? The public ways? Through these 
He passed in triumph once. The forum? There 
He gave us wholesome laws. The walls where now 
The senate meet ? His counsels there full oft 
Have planned the public safety. Enter now 
The temples, Manlius ; mount the capitol ; 
And say who decked them with such foreign trophies, 
Sicilian, Punic, Tarentinian spoils ; 
These very Lictors that precede thee now, 
That Consul’s purple robe ; these, these, were once 
Beheld with Regulus—and now he’s left 
To die in bonds, and nothing more remains 
To speak his virtues but Attilia’s tears 
Here shed and shed in vain !—Alas! my father ! 
Ungrateful citizens ! ungrateful Rome ! 


Manlius, uncertain whether it consorts with the dignity of Rome 
to make any effort to exchange or ransom Regulus, leaves Attilia in 
despair, from which she is suddenly roused by Barce, a captive Car- 
thaginian lady, who informs her that an ambassador has arrived from 
Carthage bringing with him Regulus himself. But the joy which 
Attilia and her brother Publius feel in returning to their father is 
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suddenly shattered when Regulus, in full presence of the Conscript 
Fathers, advises them to reject the Carthaginian terms, and to send 
him back to certain death. Manlius argues against this counsel, 
urges how ungrateful it would appear in Rome to suffer so good a 
citizen to die insuch a way. Regulus replies: 


Would Rome be grateful to me, Regulus 

Shall point the way to show her gratitude. 
These rude barbarians, fathers, dar’d to think 
My soul so base that abject fear of death 

Might send me here with purpose to betray you. 
This thought alone exceeds the sharpest pangs 
That tyrants can inflict—revenge me, fathers— 
I was a Roman once—arm, arm, with speed, 
And from their temples snatch the imprisoned eagles, 
Nor sheathe your weapons till this rival power 
Be crushed for ever! Let me when returned 
Even in the face of my tormentors read 

The dread of your resentment ; gladly then 

I perish ; in my latest hour to see 

How Afric trembles at the Roman name, 


In vain does Manlius argue with the high-spirited Roman ; in vain 
do his children, Attilia and Publius, urge him with all the arguments 


that filial love can inspire ; in vain does Licinius, Tribune of the 
people and lover of Attilia, employ all his eloquence ; in vain does 
Amilcar himself, the Carthaginian envoy, advise him to remain. To 
each and all Regulus makes the same stately reply, dwelling on the 
duties of a Roman citizen and the glory of the Roman name : 


Our country is a whole 
Of which we form the part. ’Tis criminal 
In one that bears the name of citizen 
To weigh his private weal distinct from hers. 
By him is nothing to be wished or shunned 
But what may harm or benefit that country 
To which he owes his all. Whene’er he toils 
Or sheds his blood to serve her, from himself 
He nothing gives, but only renders back 
What he from her received. She gave him bi 
And nourishment ; she reared his infant years 
To ripened manhood ; with her laws protects 
From home-bred spoilers ; with her arms defends 
From foreign insults ; she on him bestows 
Name, rank, and honours; she rewards his merits 
And vindicates his wrongs ; a tender mother, 
She labours to procure him all the happiness 
Which earth can yield. But blessings such as these 
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’Tis true must have their claims, and who rejects them 
Must give up every title to the advantage 

Of law and social compact ; let him seek 

The inhospitable woods, there feed contented 

On scanty acorns in some sordid stye, 

And at his will enjoy a life of freedom. 


The very people rise in the streets to prevent Regulus returning 
to the Carthaginian ships, but the unbending Roman refuses to accept 
his freedom, compels them to allow him to accompany Amilcar. His 
farewell speech to the Romans is one of the finest in the play : 


Romans, farewell! And let our parting now 

Be worthy of us. Thanks to heaven! I leave you, 

And leave you Romans. Ah! Preserve unsullied 

That mighty name, and be the arbiters 

Of human kind till all the world become 

By your example Romans, Guardian gods 

That watch this happy land ; protecting powers 

Of great Aineas’ offspring! I entrust 

To you this race of heroes. Still defend 

This soil, these dwellings, these paternal walls ; 

O! grant that glory, valour, constancy, 

Justice, and truth, may ever here reside ; 

And should some evil star with adverse beams 

E’er threat the capitol, see, mighty gods, 

See Regulus—let Regulus alone 

Be made your victim, and the wrath of heaven 

Be all consumed on my devoted head ; 

Let Rome unhurt—But why those tears — 
Farewell ! 


The play of “Titus” is scarcely less impressive. The whole 
purpose of the play is to exhibit the nobility of the nature of Titus 
Vespasian as it is described by one of the characters : 


Take from ourselves a friend from Rome, a father! 
Look through the records of antiquity, 

You seek in vain his equal ; can your mind 
Paint one more generous or merciful ? 

Speak to him of rewards, his treasures seem 

Too poor to answer merit ; speak of punishment, 
His goodness finds excuse for every crime ; 

He these forgives for inexperienced youth, 

And those for hoary age ; in some he spares 
The unsullied fame of an illustrious house ; 

And pities others for their abject state. 

He measures not his life by length of years 

But acts of goodness done ; and thinks the day 
Js lost that has not made some subject happy, 
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This is the key-note of the play, as unbending Roman virtue was 
the key-note of “ Regulus.” To love, to danger, the Titus of Metastasio 
shows the same calm immobility, the same unyielding determination 
to do what is right regardless of himself, which might well be the 
philosopher’s ideal, and which certainly history cannot claim for the 
true Titus. His speeches all breathe the most exalted sentiments : 


Oh, if Justice should exert 
Her utmost rigour, soon the earth would prove 
A lonely waste. —Where shall we find the man 
Within whose breast no guilt, no little frailty, 
Has ever lurk’d? Let us but view ourselves. 
Believe me, seldom has a judge been known 
Free from that crime for which he dooms the offender. 


At a time when a terrible plot against his life has been discovered, 
his impulse is turned, not to revenge but to regret the ingratitude of 


Rome : 
Who more could sacrifice to others’ good 
Than I have done? Yet all suffices not 
To gain the public love ; there are who hate me, 
Who seek to pluck the laurel from my brow, 
The laurel dearly earned with toil and danger, 
And these can find associates even in Rome ; 
By Rome is Titus hated ; Mighty gods! 
Who have laboured all my days for her ; 
Have for her greatness shed my dearest blood ; 
Have borne in distant climes the parching heat 
Of burning Nile, or Ister’s freezing cold ; 
I, who ne’er harboured in my mind a thought 
But for her glory ; midst my own repose 
Still watched her good ; who cruel to myself, 
To please her rooted up my first affection 
And stifled in my breast the only flame 
My heart could ever cherish !—O my country ! 
Forgetful subjects ! O ungrateful Rome ! 


When friend after friend seemsto be faithless and treacherous, he 
muses upon the misfortunes of the great: 


How wretched is the lot of him who reigns ! 
We're still denied the benefits of life 

The meanest men enjoy. Amidst the woods 
see the poor cottager whose rustic limbs 

Are clad in rude attire, whose straw-built hut 
But ill resists the inclemencies of heaven, 
Sleeps undisturbed the livelong night and leads 
His days in quiet ; little are his wants ; 

He knows who love or hate him ; to the forest 
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Or distant hills alone accompanied 

Fearless he goes and sees each honest heart 
In every face he meets—but we midst all 

Our envied pomp must ever live in doubt ; 
While hope and fear before our presence still 
Dress up the features foreign to the heart. 

O could I once have thought to feel this stroke 
From faithless friendship ! 


The unvarying goodness of Titus may, perhaps, sometimes seem 
a little aggravating, and the unalterable and inflexible heroism of 
Regulus at times wears an air of pomposity. But there is something 
so noble about the two plays that we can well forgive any slight over- 
accentuation of the characteristics of the principal figures. As we 
read, we are in the old Roman world again, that old Roman world as 
seen by an Eighteenth-century poet, no doubt, but still with no little 
of that antique grandeur and simplicity which we have been led to 
associate with the Romanname. Metastasio’s Rome is certainly not 
the old Rome of Pietro Cossa. There is little or no attempt on the 
dramatist’s part to recreate history. The figures of his plays are types 
of particular virtues rather than studies of varied human character. 
The Adrian of his “ Adrian in Syria” is little more than an amorous 
Titus. In “ Aetius” the character of the Roman Emperor Valentinian 
is scarcely more varied. The same monotony of treatment runs through 
all these Roman plays, which invariably present groups of persons 
engaged in complicated love affairs, and revolving round some 
central figure of supreme nobility. ‘The heroes bear Roman names, 
and fine speeches about Rome flow readily from their lips, but the 
dramatist is at no pains to attempt anything like historical treatment. 
In the plays of Pietro Cossa the Roman emperors stand out vivid 
and terrible as if they had stepped from a page of Tacitus or Suetonius. 
In the plays of Metastasio they are courtly gentlemen possessed of 
the virtues which are invariably attributed to princes, and always 
ready to act in the noblest manner. But if his Romans are not very 
Roman, how yet more unGrecian are his Greeks! The Jason of his 
“ Hypsipyle ” is much more unlike the Grecian leader of the Argonauts 
than is Mr. William Morris’s “ Jason.” The Dido is essentially a 
fine lady of the last century, and his Themistocles is only one degree 
more Greek than the courtly periwigged heroes of Racine. 

In the “Achilles in Scyros,” however, we have a Grecian scene that 
‘is not all uninformed by a Grecian spirit. The eighteenth-century 
dramatist has introduced the fair Deidamia to hold Achilles at Scyros 
in the chains of love ; for this there are Hellenists enough ready to 
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blame him, as Mr. Symonds has blamed Alfieri for introducing the 
modern passion into the relations between Antigone and Haemon. 
To my mind, this very act shows Alfieri and Metastasio to be poets 
andnot pedants. They were writing in Italian for an Italian audience 
of the eighteenth century ; they were not preparing trilogies to delight 
Periclean Athens, Metastasio’s Deidamia once accepted as un Hellenic 
in the sense that Cressida is unHellenic, Achilles is a gallant Greek 
enough, and the wise Odysseus would not be ashamed to recognise 
himself in the Ulysses whose eloquence stirs the disguised son of 
Peleus to martial ardour. The scene where Ulysses dilates to Arcas 
upon the statues of heroes in the hearing of the disguised Achilles is 
one of the finest scenes in all eighteenth-century drama. Metastasio 
was not a great dramatic poet in the sense that our chief Elizabethans 
were great dramatic poets, in the sense that Goethe and Schiller are 
great dramatic poets, but he had great ideas and noble thoughts. His 
faults are the faults of his age, his merits the merits of great poets of 
all times. 
JUSTIN H. M°CARTHY. 
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THE BIRDS OF POETRY. 


T is a sufficiently grave charge against our British poets that they 
have completely neglected to utilise all the splendid wealth of 
material which “ foreign” ornithology places at their disposal ; and, 
in considering the question why the poet’s range is so unnecessarily 
and injudiciously limited in this respect, we must either accuse 
them of some worse alternative, or else put it down to mere ignor- 
ance. But in the case of many of them this ignorance was their 
misfortune, not their fault, for in their day the door to the natural 
world was only put ajar. But, though we can hardly quarrel with a 
poet for not writing about birds he did not know of, we can quarrel 
with him for not knowing about birds which he did write of. And 
so, putting out of court the inadequate recognition in the British 
bards of certain large groups of indigenous birds (notably the sea- 
fowl and birds of prey), as well as their absolute neglect of the 
ornithology (with a few immaterial exceptions) of all Asia, Africa, 
and America ; and dismissing for the present their apparent want of 
sympathy with certain individual species, such as the crow, owl, 
goose, and raven (being both domestic and foreign), which are the 
most “unpopular ” birds in the poets’ repertory, I am left with some 
fifty kinds,' which together comprise the professedly “ popular” Birds 
of Poetry. 

For the larger half of these, which live in verse only by a single 
epithet or solitary phrase, a very few lines will suffice to pass them 
in review. Thus “the mellow bullfinch,” that “whistles soft a flute- 
like note”; “the prudent crane,” that “ steers an embody’d flight” ; 
the “clamouring” crake, “among the clover hay”; “the sooty” 
coot, “that dives merry in the lake”; the “screaming” curlew ; 
the “ timorous ” field-fare (supposed by Scott to nest in Scotland) ; 
the goldfinch, “ music’s gayest child,” and reproved by the poets for” 
its pride in its “gaudy” feathers ; the greenfinch, “in its green 


? Viz., bullfinch, crane, corncrake, coot, curlew, fieldfare, goldfinch, green- 
finch, martin, ousel, rook, stork, swift, wren, blackbird and thrush, cuckoo, 
doves, eagles, heron, kingfisher, larks, linnets, nightingale, robin, swan, swallow, 
sparrow, woodpecker, game-birds, 
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atray ”; the “ dingy” martin, “ by children, till of late, held sacred” ; 
the ousel, “peering through a wave,” and singing a “sad” ditty ; 
the stork, “‘in serious assembly,” “consulting deep and various ”; 
the “amusive ” swift, in “giddy, rapid flight”; and“ the soft wren,” 
“light rustling among sere leaves and twigs.” But among the 
remainder are some important fowls—important both from their 
overwhelming frequency in the poets’ pages and from their pertinence 
to my present purpose. 

All the British poets then (down to Tennyson and Morris, who 
are always tender and therefore true to Nature and “ the speechless 
world”) have, I venture to complain, neglected Nature as repre- 
sented in the bird-world, and have confined themselves within an 
ornithological range much too limited ; and, with these same two 
conspicuous modern, and one or two earlier, exceptions, the whole 
range of British poetry seems to me to betray a systematised lack of 
sympathy with the natural world which is expressed in formulated 
principles. Whereas American poetry is always tender to things in 
fur and feathers ; and this, too, with such an engaging pitifulness, that 
I hope to devote a special paper to the illustration of this Buddhistic 
kindliness and its probable explanation. 

In the mean time, I have the British poets and their treatment of 
their favourite birds before me. These are (excluding those already 
reviewed above) the blackbird and thrush, farmyard poultry, game- 
birds, doves and eagles, nightingale, cuckoo, larks and linnets, robin, 
swan and swallow; so that this short list includes no fewer than six 
out of the eight! species that we may call the poets’ “ stock-in-trade 
birds,” and the greater proportion, therefore, of their everyday work- 
ing ornithology. 

Whenever a dash of the country has to be added to a poem, one 
or other of these six is sure to be called upon, and every poet there- 
fore keeps on hand a white-necked swan to sing before it dies, and a 
proud, fierce eagle to stare at the sun and grasp thunder, a melan- 
choly dove (by preference a “ turtle”) to bemoan its widowhood, a 
blithe lark to “ upspring,” and a lorn nightingale to tell her sorrows to 
the moon, and a linnet—to make itself generally useful, whenever 
there are bushes about. 

But though the poets avail themselves thus liberally of these 
birds, they do not deal liberally by them. For not only do they 
offend them by depreciatory errors of fact—which in no way benefit 
their verse ; but they are often singularly inadequate in their general 

1 Dove, lark, linnet, nightingale, eagle, swan—and the owl and raven, which 


are *funpopular” birds and only used designedly to illustrate the darker sides of 
life, 
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treatment of them—which undeniably injures it. Shelley, by himself, 
has exhausted the skylark, and the poets, between them, have super- 
added a beauty to the nightingale and a dignity to the eagle. But 
with these exceptions, every one of the popular birds has, it seems to 
me, some ground of complaint. 

To notice first those who suffer most from neglect—are there no 
lessons to be taught by the bustard, or the heron, or the osprey, or 
the stormy petrel ? or is there no “ soul of beauty” in the kingfisher, 
and the curlew, and the woodpecker, that the poets should avoid 
them? Surely the heron,as being solitary, would sometimes give 
more to a line than “ stock-dove,” and the curlew, as sadly lament- 
ing, more than “ the turtle.” Scott had heard the curlews scream, 
and Burns too, but (except Gilbert White) I would not be certain 
that any other poet beautifies a line with this bird’s picturesque and 
suggestive name. Or, for wild proud freedom, what feathered thing 
have the British Isles ever had to compare with the bustard? Yet, 
except as a course in Prior’s dinner, I have not met with it among 
the bards. The coot, an ugly name, perhaps, is significant of seques- 
tered water-ways and all the stillness of undisturbed pools—artists 
delight in it—but, except Scott and Burns, no poets use it. Or, as 
expressing all the spirit of the warm stillness of the summer evening, 
what is so vivid as the corncrake’s name? Yet how often shall we 
find it outside of Scotch clover in the poems of Burns and Grahame ? 
Or, as expressing the quiet gloom of the woodland in the moth-time, 
what more striking than the word “ night-jar”? Yet only once (in 
Gilbert White, a naturalist) do we find it, finely supplementing the 
worn-out old owl. Fortunately for the kingfisher, it is also “ the 
halcyon,” or it would have been as nameless as that fantastic dryad, 
the woodpecker, one of the most poetical of English birds. We have 
volumes about the obtrusive (and delightful) skylark, but barely a 
page about its peerless kinsman, the modest and exquisite wood-lark. 
It is the most beautiful songster that we can call English, and the 
one and only bird to whom the nightingale himself cannot give a 
note or presume to suggest a beauty. In short, without going further 
into the inquiry, I confess it very difficult to admit that “ sensibility 
to natural beauty” is an essential for the production of poetry ; and, 
while allowing that the possession of imagination may supersede in 
great part the necessity for observation ; that it emancipates the poet 
from many trammels ; that it often transfigures and beautifies the 
prosaic ; that it does all this, and very much more,—I am reluctant 
to concede to the poets the prerogative of ignoring, or the privilege 
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of misinterpreting, the suggestions of Nature. She sings too plainly 
and too truly to be misunderstood or improved upon. 

Everybody in the British Isles knows “the lyric blackbird,” and 
has at one time or another admired its “carol” as being “ blithe,” and 
heard it “warble clear and strong.” But the poets, with that excep- 
tional sympathy with Nature which they claim, might almost have been 
expected to express in their verse some larger measure of admiration 
than the vulgar thus easily attain to. They know it as a “ summer 
bird,” and have observed it in the “ thorny brake,” “ the woodland,” 
and “ the vale.” But is it not a spring and an autumn, and, above all, a 
winter bird too—thereby setting the vagrant nightingale an example? 
And does it not beautify with its winning ways and rich song the 
orchard, and shrubbery, and lawn, as well as those wild places which 
the nightingale and other songsters haunt? Surely, from these divine 
resources the poets might have had a better word to say for this 
lovely bird, which flutes as exquisitely to the brick-and-mortar heart of 
London as to its own fragrant thicket ; this pet of the poor, that may 
be heard shaking out its voice from the garret-window of a slum, like 
some evangelist from a happier life, until the impure air seems to lift 
from about its cage and the full-throated captive makes a clear blue 
sky above itself and calls up all the gracious pomp of the woodland 
round it. The blackbird is the very model of what a poet himself 
should be. Yet the poets, though consistent and kindly towards this 
bird, are commonplace and inadequate. Its name, “the merle,” is 
itself a sweet symphony, and often helps the bards to a grace ; while 
every line borrows an echo of melody from the mere reference to its 
song. 

With the thrush, also, most British poets are on intimate terms. 
This beautiful bird, however, seems to be too often only the other 
half of the blackbird, as it were— its counterfoil and complement. The 
blackbird throws a thrush shadow, and the mavis’ song is chiefly ad- 
mired as in antiphony to the merle’s. But I am not at all sure 
that this relative subordination is fair to either individual. In nature, 
it is true, “ blackbirds and thrushes ” are very constantly together, and 
so far the poets are justified, but lovers of nature will as soon acquiesce 
in the immersion ofthe thrush in the blackbird, or vce versd, as in the 
consumption of either as food. Was ever the sweet nightingale so 
wickedly abused as in Sardinia, where they use it as a pickle for 
thrushes ! 

Chanticleer! How the bards delight in “the princely bird,” 
“ noblest of the feathered kind,” who, “ single in his domain,” “lifts 
shrill his lofty clarion” “to proclaim the crimson dawn”; who 
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“amidst his harem sleeps in unsuspecting pomp,” or, “ wakeful,” 
“counts the night-watches to his feathery dames,” and as “the 
shepherd’s clock ” “ his matin rings,” “ with startling summons,” “ at 
peep of day ”—“a cottage-rousing craw,” that “with lively din scatters 
the rear of darkness thin,” and then, “ fearless,” “to the stack or the 
barn door stoutly struts his dames before,” “ flirting empty chaff 
about.” Indeed, it is not only pleasing but even a little pathetic to 
remark the gratitude of the poets to “the various poultry,” “ of mixed 
domestic kind,” for their general and very varied utility in verse- 
“The tame villatic fowl” thus become a very widow’s-cruse of com- 
fort to the unprovided bard, for they are inexhaustible in similes and 
illustrations, conceits and texts. Besides, there is so much in the 
manners and customs and demeanour of “ the feathered tribe domes- 
tic,” that prompts to cheeriness in style, a hearty homely vigour of lan- 
guage—quaint and sudden turns of thought, lively sallies of humour, 
bright alternations from grave to gay and from gay to grave again, 
unexpected flights of imagination—that the poet, whether courtier, 
philosopher, or satirist, may find an infinity of material “ within the 
palings, where the household fowls convene.” What a diversity of 
romance gathers round these birds in the fables of the poets, and 
what monstrous fun Chaucer, Dryden, Fenton, and others extract from 
Chanticleer and Partlet! There are those, of course, who decry the 
bird of Aésculapius, of Minerva, and of Mars, but the majority in its 
favour is overwhelming. What an engaging robustness does it attain 
in Milton and in Shakespeare ! 


The cock that is the trumpet to the Morn, 
And doth with lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the God of Day, 


arrives at considerable dignity; while in Cowper he reaches the 
higkest rung— 
the noblest of the feathered kind. 

Now, as curious in itself and certainly not without a significance 
that “elegantly advantages my text,” it is worth noting that, while 
compliments are thus heaped upon the cock, there is nothing 
apparently worth saying to the credit of the hen or her chickens. 
She is a “careful” but a “cackling” personage, and, with her 
offspring, is always in ridiculous bewilderment or in difficulties. 
The fact is, the poets find themselves on sure ground when speaking 
of barn-door fowls, and do not disdain, therefore, to draw nice and 
accurate distinctions of character. No liberties are taken with 
Nature—there is no “ poetical license "—as when they hazard their 
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etrors about pelicans and cormorants, vultures and birds of Paradise ; 
and it might almost be inferred, therefore, that if they had known 
more about these exotic birds they would have sung more 
sympathetically about them, have left the pelican its life’s blood, and 
the-bird-of-Paradise its legs. 

To point this inference I may note the significant fact that 
every one of the British game-birds—nine in number—finds 
honourable mention, even though the multitude of sea-fowl are 
dismissed with seven species. Scott delights in the black-cock with 
its “sable plume,” its “wing of jet,” and its “jetty wing” ; and, 
whether as gor-cock, heath-cock, or “ moor-cock,” may be depended 
upon both in Scott and Burns as a detail of early morning, and this, 
too, with an accuracy that does not detract from its picturesqueness. 
With the “ birring” partridge it is the same, for a score of poets 
make frequent mention of it (as a rule, in connection with the early 
shooting days of September): grouse, of course, comes in for its 
share of notice, and the pheasant too—Somerville apparently having 
been often out on the 12th himself. Ptarmigan finds its immortality 
in “Marmion” and elsewhere; the quail in White’s “ Evening 
Walk,” in Keats and Parnell, and others ; the woodcock in a score 
of poets—Gay, Butler, Garth, Philipps, Greene, Pope, Shenstone, 
Prior, Drayton, Burns, Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth among 
them—as an article of food and an object of sport; the snipe in 
many besides Wordsworth (who had evidently often flushed it in 
his walks) ; the wild duck “ on Avon's tide,” where Shenstone made 
a note of it, Gay set his hawk at it, and Somerville shot it. 

All the game-birds, then, are on the poets’ list. Yet take them 
together and can it be said that they offer the poet the same surface 
of poetry or the same variety of beauty as any other nine which, 
comparatively speaking, they ignore—for instance, the heron, cur- 
lew, woodpecker, kingfisher, bustard, kestrel, merlin, nightjar, and 
corncrake? Moreover, the accuracy to nature with which the poets 
touch off the game birds is quite “ unpoetical.” Their pelicans may 
tear their breasts open to feed their young and their vultures chase 
woodpigeons, their eagles feed on fruit and their nightingales soar 
to sing ; but there is no mistake about their woodcocks, whether in 
the cover or the larder, or about their snipe, whether on the wing or 
on toast. 

No bird or family of birds has given more beautiful lines, 
similes, illustrations, metaphors, and ideas than the Pleiad of “ the 
doves” ;! yet the poets know absolutely nothing about them. As 

1 Ring-dove, wood-dove, wood-pigeon, stock-dove, cushat, turtle-dove, pigeon, 
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domestic poultry—“ pigeons ”"—they saw they were greedy, quarrel. 
some, and wanton ; but the wild bird was a complete secret to them. 
They speak of it as a solitary fowl, generally a widow, of most 
melancholy disposition, that lives under a sense of grievous injuries 
received, and goes in fear of her life, being perpetually “‘ pounced” ! 
by something or other, When mated, she is an exemplar to the 
woods of chastity ; when widowed, a model to the whole world of 
constancy and fidelity to the memory of the deceased. She is 
usually “silver” ; but her neck frequently glows with iridescent 
tints, perpetually changing, and she is otherwise distinguished by a 
“homely song.” The chief characteristic is her solitariness; and 
“ forlorn,” “ widowed,” “ melancholy,” “ pensive,” ‘ moaning,” 
“ dolorous,” “ plaining,” “ wailfu’,” “ miserable,” “ wretched,” “ sob- 
bing,” and “mournfully hoarse” are sufficient to illustrate this. 
Next comes the idea of her constancy in affection—it is needless to 
accumulate epithets—and, indeed, it is distinctly stated again and 
again that this constancy is o#/y to be found in doves—especially 
* turtles.” 

What a “turtle” is, the poets cannot agree. Some make it the 
male of “the dove,” others the female of the “stock-dove,” and 
others again the male or female of the ring-dove ; while the stock- 
dove and ring-dove are similarly mis-mated in bewildering com- 
binations, the general result being as delightful a confusion of three 
wholly distinct species of birds as even poets could wish for. 

Of the rest of the poets’ dove fictions—how they had no galls, 
and were thus “serenely mild” ; how they built nests of exceptional 
cosiness ; how “clowns” cruelly carry away these nests in their 
hands (the delicious idea of it!) ; how vultures chase them, and so 
forth—I have not space to speak. But, after all, does not “ dove,” 
the Christabel of the birds, rhyme delightfully with “love,”—and 
where, after all, are we to expect to find pretty errors perpetu- 
ated if not in the unnatural history of the poets? But it is a pity 
the poets did not know that a dove’s “nest” was about as cosy as a 
box of matches spilt on a mantelpiece. 

Next on my present list comes the eagle ; but if I begin, where 
shall Iend? The poetical literature of “Columbia’s bird” will fill 
a solid volume. Indeed, the very word in itself is so beautiful, that 
I can easily understand the poets delighting in its use. And what a 
splendid thing it grows, this eagle, under their inspired pens! So 
splendid, indeed, that nature borrows the supreme epithet of its 

' The Pleiades, ‘‘ pounced” by Orion, were changed into doves and sent up 
out of harm’s way among the stars, 
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name—“ eagle skies,” “eagle-baffling mountains,” “eagle tempests ” 
—the cloud borrows its wings, the sun its eyes. It towers overhead 
“the feathered king” and “bird of Jove,” “royal,” “ wide-ruling,” 
“ imperial,” “ thunder-grasping,” “ Olympian,” “ Lord of land and 
sea.” It is the captain of nations, and has Victory for a slave. It 
lends its dignifying name to majesty and to science, to religion, 
philosophy, history, and song. It symbolises triumph and dominion, 
and is the emblem of pride and of noble ambition, of chivalry, of 
fame, and of freedom! Its flight is the supreme comparison for 
strength and speed, for distance and for height. Discord in nature ~ 
reaches its climax when the slumber of the eagle is disturbed. 
Under the shadow of its pinions is an universal silence, a deferential 
peace. 
Yet even here, if I may do so without seeming to be profane, I 

would lodge a protest against the poets who make the eagle— 

Whom Madhava bestrides 

When high on eagle’s plumes he rides— 
eat human corpses. That it eats carrion is well known—the gods 
themselves were sordid when they stooped to earth—but once make 
the eagle the boon-companion of the vulture, the hyena, and the 
jackal, and all sympathy with the great bird is choked. I would also 
venture to remonstrate with Shelley, the poet of Freedom and the 
Eagle, for speaking of it as feeding on flower-seeds. The poet 
wished to account for the growth of some vegetable stuff on the 
pinnacle of a crag of prodigious height. He would not admit that 
any other bird than the eagle could have flown to such a height, and 
therefore (knowing that birds are one of the recognised agencies in 
nature for the diffusion of seeds) he says that the day was 

So calm 
That scarce the feathery weed 


Sown by some eagle on the topmost stone 
Swayed in the air. 


Nor should the eagle be called “lily white.” At worst it is golden. 
The nightingale, in itself a poem, has hatched hundreds—so 
many, indeed, that the subject overwhelms me. Some of these are 
notoriously of exquisite beauty, and yet there has been enough 
fustian written about the bird to make Keats’ “eyes dissolve in woe” 
and Milton “roar.” Do poets .ever read each other? From the 
monotony of their repetitions about nightingales alone, I should be 
inclined to think they never did—unless, of course, the same pheno- 
menon of plagiarism be accepted as proof that they do. But apart 
¥2 
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from mefe dull, harmless fustian, made all the duller by the 
“ damnable iteration” of their echoes, their verses are as “ shagged ” 
with silly errors of fact as Thomson’s wintry plains are with silly 
errors of fancy. Take, for instance, the poets’ persistence in making 
the female nightingale sing—¢he hen bird, that cannot, as Chaucer 
would say, “sing me worthe a boterflie”! Milton, Gilbert White, 
and Montgomery knew better ; but the rest, thinking to create a 
thing of greater beauty than Nature contained, present us with a 
she-nightingale—a preposterous fowl, as wicked as the poet's ostrich, 


that is 
formed of God without a parent’s mind, 
that wastes all her night in telling her “melodious sorrows” to a 
world in bed, and flying about the woods, instead of sitting on her 
eggs and keeping the night-chill off them ; the absurdity reaching its 
climax in Mallet, who, conscious of error, yet loath to abandon the 
legend, makes “ Philomela” ma/e/ It is not easy to recognise the 
benefit that poetry derives from such eccentricities, for nothing 
ever yet written in verse surpasses the wonderful poetry of the real 
nightingale’s life. It comes to England every year from Asia Minor, 
to build its nest in English hollies and sing its song. It nestles in 
the “ leafy quiet ” of “ shadiest covert hid”— 
What more secret than a nest of nightingales ?— 
° 
and there, sitting close by his brooding mate, the male bird sings day 
and night. It has drawn for itself what naturalists call “the night- 
ingale line” across the English shires, and all the loving artifices of 
man cannot get it east, west, or north of its own chosen limits ; and 
I cannot recall any other fact in ornithology so curiously picturesque 
as this. 

That Waller knew the nightingale left England as soon as summer 
was gone is evident in the following (from his “ Address to Sir W. 
Davenant ”)— 

Thus the wise nightingale that leaves her home, 
Her native woods where storms and winter come, 


Pursuing constantly the cheerful spring, 
To foreign groves doth her old music bring ; 


and that Cunningham—a poet who is often conspicuously correct 
in his references to nature—was aware of the same fact of 
Philomel’s migration, is suggested by his saying, in “The Con- 


templatist ’— 
The nightingale, a welcome guest, 


Renews her gentle strains, 
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Mrs. Hemans also had a suspicion of it ; and of Carew I am doubt- 
ful. But I have not been able to find any other direct acknowledg- 
ments of. the bird’s precipitate desertion of the country that gives it 
a home when it needs one most. Indeed, it is only in Longfellow 
that I can find expression given to the well-founded grudge. It is 


borrowed from the German— 


Oh, maiden fair, oh, maiden fair ! how faithless is thy bosom. 


The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example. 
So long as summer laughs she sings, 
But in the autumn spreads her wings. 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example. 


That many British poets knew the nightingale did not sing after 
June is beyond doubt, but they attribute the cessation of “ her” song 
either to Philomela’s own private woes (the treason of such a sus- 
picion !)— 

mute, for her false mate 
Has fled and left her desolate ; 


or else to her being overwhelmed by the contemplation of the dead 
spring ; or else, as Shakespeare does, to a pretty and even high-spirited 


vanity— 
4 As Philomel in summer's forest doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days ; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets, grown common, lose their dear delight. 


Other prominent errors of fact are denying that it sings by day— 
calling it the ov/y songster of the night—describing it as singing on the 
wing—making it “high-perched.”- And, unfortunately, each of these 
detracts from the undeniable poetry of the real bird of Nature, in 
comparison with whom the poets are but mere apprentices. 


Oh ! cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 

. « » darling of the spring, 
No bird ; but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 


This sums up fairly enough the verdict of the poets on this bird. It 
was undoubtedly a favourite with those who knew Nature best, and 
for all the the rest it afforded “a cuckoo cry.” It was not easy to 
go wrong about the cuckoo, for the chief facts of its natural history 
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were so popularly familiar as to have passed into proverbs—and for 
the rest, it was “ an invisible thing, a voice, a mystery.” Wordsworth’s 
ode to it is a delightful welcome to the “ blithe newcomer,” that with 
its “sovereign cry fills all the hollows of the sky,” and “ straggling 
up to the hill-tops, shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place ;” and 
as “the rustic herald of the spring”! the cuckoo has received from 
many another poet a pretty compliment and graceful word. Yet 
there are those who have called it “dull” (PAilips), “ shallow” 
(Milton), “hollow” (Zhomson), “foolish” (Dryden), “ hateful” 
(Shakespeare), and others who lay stress only on the “ monotony ” of 


its notes, 
The cuckoo away in the thicket 
Is giving his two old notes, 


or their purport, as “ unpleasing to the married ear.” Yet folklore 
abounds with the kindliest nonsense about the cuckoo, for it is a 
favourite in every country and revered in most. English country 
folk, for instance, believe it to be a bird from spirit-land and the 
bearer of good omens. They say, too, that it turns into a merlin in 
the autumn, and that little birds love it. But somehow, so it seems 
to me, neither the picturesque nor the poetical in the bird-world 
of Nature commends itself to poets, and so, as they persist in 
preferring the ideal, the artificially pleasing, and the supernatural 
cuckoo, the beautiful parable of this bird finds no place in verse. 
One poet has consecrated the skylark, and the others have made 
use of it liberally ; and if it is not found “ up-springing ” on one page, 


1 O youths and maidens rise and sing, 
The koel is come who leads the spring, 
The buds that were sleeping his voice have heard, 
And the tale is borne by each nesting bird. 


The trees of the forest have all been told, 

They have donned their mantles of scarlet and gold, 
To welcome him back they are bravely dress’d, 

But he loves the blossoming mango best. 


The koel is come, glad news he brings! 

On the blossoming mango he rests his wings, 
Though its hues may be dull, it is sweet, oh sweet, 
And its shade and its fruit the wanderer greet. 


The koel is come, and the forests ring, 
IIe has called aloud to awake the spring— 
Spring, the balmy, the friend of love, 
The bodiless God who reigns above. 
—Waterfield’s Jndian Ballads. 
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it may be depended upon to be “ mounting” a little later on.’ It is 
popular, and deservedly so, for it abounds in the moralities. Is it 
not “ low-roosted,” and yet “sky-searching,” and does not this alone 
open the way to a very Sahara of virtuous teaching? With one eye 
on heaven and the other on the ground, is it not at once the emblem 
of aspiring hope and of earth-seeking pleasure? Moreover, it salutes 
the morn, a pattern of daily rising; cheers up the field-labourer ; 
dries its wings at the sun ; and does many other things which suggest 
to the poets a wonderful variety of lines of great beauty. 

It is “ the morning lark” that “warbling springs frae the dews 


of the lawn,” 
And climbs the early sky, 
Winnowing blyth her dewy wings 
In morning’s rosy eye ;* 


“ bidding the villagers rise,” and calling up “ the tuneful nations.” 
It is “ the bird of the opening year” 
that updarts his flight 
From his nest in the green April corn, 
to salute, 
sweet warbling on the wing, 
The gay return of spring. 


It is “ the somer’s lark” that 
doth gild 
With merry song the summer hours. 


It is “ the merry lark,” “ joyous as morning,” that 


invisible in flecked sky 
Sends down her revelry. 


It is “ the soaring lark ” that 


lessening from the dazzled sight 
Melts into the liquid light. 


Moreover, some of the poets, honouring their “ muse ” with the 
epithet “ lark,” appear to think that because “ they leave the lowest 
nest,” they therefore “ soar highest from the earth.” Recognising 
a similarity of humble beginnings, they make the mistake of con- 
tinuing the parallel, and because they “ from a thatched pallet rouse,” 
would infer that their melody takes heaven’s gates by storm. This 


! The lark shall soar in every ode.—Cow/fer, 
2 Compare with this Wordsworth’s— 
The lark 
That dries his feathers saturate with dew 
Beneath the rosy cloud. 
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is of course an error, for the flight of poets is principally horizontal. 
Only a very few indeed, “‘ like the skylarks, pour their songs into the 
sun.” é 

This does not, however, prevent Wordsworth apostrophising it 
as “ Drunken ! Lark,” nor Gay making it a wood-bird, nor Spenser, 
Scott,? Young, Thomson, Burns, and others calling it “ shrill,” nor 
many of them describing its flight as being in circles (which it is not), 
and exaggerating its really very moderate altitude into eagle dis- 
tances, nor speaking of it as a favourite with the farmer. But on the 
whole the lark stands out conspicuous in the ornithology of the 
poets as a bird to which full justice has been done. 

Very frequently associated with the lark is the linnet. It is 
evidently looked upon as a common little brown sort of bird, and 
familiar but kindly liberties are taken with it. But the linnet has 
nothing to complain of. For one thing, it is not a bird of much 
character, while its song, though of extraordinary compass, delights 
from the very absence of character. Keats, who had evidently 
watched linnets, calls it “ chuckling ;” Shenstone, “ artless” ; and 
Beattie, “ careless” ; while Cunningham speaks of its “‘ unnumbered 
notes,” and Akenside of its “ random strain.” These are admirable 
touches. All the poets alike are gentle to it (except pelican Mont- 
gomery), and use it only as a harmless and pretty adjunct to a 
country place—“ starting all about the bushes.” It is one of their 
stock-in-trade birds, and stuck on like the Oriental “ knop and flower 
pattern,” whenever there is room for a little bit of innocent orna- 
ment. Its association with the lark deserves perhaps a passing word. 
Thus, Lyttleton makes the linnet and the lark chant their matins 
together, and Watts says they sing their vespers together, while 
between whiles they are to be found in company at all hours, either 
in one poet or the other. Moreover, too, 

with rival notes 
They strain their throats 
To welcome in the spring, 


and side by side, 
sing of love 
While the summer remains. 


But this is only in the poets. In nature these two pretty minne- 


! Longfellow likens the mocking-bird’s melody ‘to the revels of frenzied 
Bacchantes. 

2 Scott’s use of the epithet is most indiscriminate. He applies it to birds so 
widely different as the eagle and the robin, the grouse and the seagull, the sky- 
lark and the plover. It may, of course, mean something in Scotch : in Scott’s 
English it means nothing, 
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singers are not comrades, for the lark is a bird of the meadows, the 
linnet of the hedgerows ; the lark of the sky, the linnet of the ground. 

Apart from the lark, the linnet has hardly any appreciable place in 
poetry ; yet no bird so nearly illustrates the majority of poets as “ the 
linnet.” 

The robin presents itself in four aspects to the British poets as 
“the bird of December,”’—“a pious bird,’—“ the privileged robin,” 
—and the lover of Jenny Wren. When we think of the little actors 
in this delicious intrigue, the bright lines of Wyatt— 


Ah! Robin! 
Joly Robin ! 
Tell me how thy Leman doth ? 


are enchanting. As the bird “that pensive autumn cheers,” and 
“the bird of winter,” and the Redbreast with “ his tap-tapping bill” 
he is popular enough, while as the pretty undertakers of the “ Babes 
in the Wood,” 

Whose little corpses Robin Redbreast found, 

And strewed with pious bill the leaves around, 


robins have acquired a reputation of a semi-serious kind. Says Prior, 
“‘ Ye pious redbreasts, deck his hearse” ; and Cowley has— 


Robin Redbreasts, whom men praise 
For pious birds, shall when I die 
Make both my monument and elegy. 


But it is of course as the guests of man in winter that they find 
their heartiest welcome. 


Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 

Art thou the Peter of Norway boors, 
Their Thomas in Finland 

And Russia far inland ; 

The bird who by some name or other 
All men who know thee call thee brother, 
The darling of children and men? 


One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the broiling sun, 
In joyless fields and thorny thicket leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth ; then hopping o’er the floor, 
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Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks and starts and wonders where he is, 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


The fidelity to nature in this well-known quotation invests the 
passage with a rare charm, and by itself, no doubt, has done much 
towards sustaining the poets’ claim to be considered scholars in 
nature. But more striking, albeit not more delightful, are the poets’ 
utterances about the swan ; while the contrast between the passages 
about this bird that are written down from observation, and those that 
are merely imagined, are singularly felicitous to my present purpose. 
For in illustration of the poets’ unfortunate tendency to hunt their 
images to death, and to prefer the fabulous to the real, at a great 
expense of grace and force, I cannot have a better example than 
the swan. “ 

It was Milton who first wrote (at any rate in English) that 


The swan with arched neck 
Rows her state with oary feet ; 


but Keats has— 
The swan, his neck of arched snow, 


Oars himself along with majesty. 


Thomson says— 
Arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward ; 


and Broome— 
With snowy pride elate, 
Arch their high necks, and row along with state. 


and so on, and so on, and so on, till the swan—so dreadfully “ oary” 
does it become—might be a quinquereme rather than a bird. Again, 
the whiteness of the swan is notorious, and the story of Leda isa 
tolerably familiar one, yet the poets appear to be refreshed as with 
an original idea, whenever they can say “white as Leda’s love.” 
It would almost be worth a poet’s while to pretend that Jove was a 
black swan, or speak of Othello as the colour of “ Leda’s paramour,” 
*“‘ Blacker than Leda’s love.” The Hindu poets, by the way, place 
their white swans on black rivers ;! our poets have them on “silver” 
rivers— 
As milk-white swans on streams of silver show: 

which is surely an error in art, to be retrieved only by reversing the 
colour of the bird. 

But after all, it is “the death-divining ” fiction that chiefly attracts 


1 Drayton alone, true to nature, makes his Thames ‘‘ blacke as Stix,” 
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the poets to this bird ; and endless changes are rung on “ the sad 
dirge of her certain ending.” Mrs. Hemans, standing up to her 
waist in reeds, and listening to a lonely swan “warbling his death 
chant,” is a delightful picture to contemplate ; and again and again 
it seems as if the poet, in spite of his evident solemnity, was 
making fun, as Prior does on Turturella’s demise, of “the doleful 
elegie” of “the soote-singing swanne.” ‘The poets, therefore, fail, 
either by borrowing from predecessors or furbishing up the fictions 
of antiquity, in investing the swan with any becoming measure of 
dignity or beauty. And then, what a sudden change when they go 
to Nature for their inspiration! Their lines at once become beauti- 
ful, for they at once become true to their beautiful theme. Take 
only these on the swan at rest : 


The white swans dream sweetly.—Avaés. 


On the waters of the unruffled lake 
Anchors her placid beauty.— Wordsworth. 


or the swan angry : 
Superbly frowning, 
And with proud breast his own white shadow crowning, 
Slants his neck.—eats, 


The stately sailing swan 
Gives out its snowy plumage to the gale, 
And arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce and guards his osier isle, 
Protective of his young. — 7omson. 


or the swan domestic : 


Along the wild meandering shore to view 
Obsequious Grace the winding swan pursue ; 
He swells his lifted chest and backward flings 
His bridling neck beneath his bow’ring wings. 
On as he floats, the silvered waters flow, 
Proud of the varying arch and moveless form of snow 
With tender cares and mild domestic loves, 
With furtive watch pursue her as she moves. 
The female with a meeker charm succeeds, 
And her brown little ones around her leads, 
Nibbling the waterlilies as they pass, 

Or playing wanton with the floating grass. 
She, in a mother’s care, her beauty’s pride 
Forgets, unwearied watching every side ; 
Alternately they mount her back, and rest 
Close by her mantling wings’ embraces prest. 


What admirable passages these are, and how sharply they 
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emphasize my complaint against the poets, that when they err from 
truth they err from beauty too. Nor, in the case of the next bird, 
the swallow—the last on my list of conspicuously “ popular” birds— 
are the poets more just to themselves, for there is a penury of fancy 
and of sympathy which appears all the more striking from the 
poetry that legend and myth have gathered round the swallow— 
beloved in every country and sacred in most. This exceptional 
disregard of world-wide superstition seems indeed quite inexplicable, 
when we remember how readily, even rashly, they pursue other hints 
given by ancient myth and modern folk-lore, and how they swarm to 
such barren flowers as the dirge of the swan and to the dry breast of 
the poor old pelican. 

They seem to think that Pandion had only one daughter, and to 
forget that Procne was Philomela’s sister. They have no ears for 
Rhodes’ glad song of welcome on the Swallow’s Return, or sympathy 
with Rome’s legend that swallows are the embodied spirits of dead 
children revisiting thet homes. Why do they neglect these, when 
other traditions are so eagerly utilised? Was not the swallow sacred 
to antiquity as the bird that Noah loosed from the Ark when the 
dove failed him, as the bird that brought together our first parents 
from Serendib and Jedda when they had lost each other after the 
Fall, as the Egyptian hieroglyph of prosperity, the Chaldzean bird of 
destiny consecrated in the Nameless City to the Penates, and all 
fateful to sunny Corinth? It is now beloved in every country of the 
modern world—“ the bird of consolation” in the North, “ the bird of 
the gentle beak” in the South, “the bird of the hearth” in the West, 
and “the bird of God” in the East. Is there nothing in all this to 
have given the swallow a new significance in our poets, to have 
rescued it from the commonplace? Apart from tradition, the clime- 
changing swallow that, slipt from the secret hand of Providence, 
comes all the way from Abyssinia to see the English daffodils blow 
is one of the oracles of Nature and the joyous prophet of the happy 
summer. Its song is an eternal hymn in praise of sunshine and of 
liberty. And why, then, should the poets, worrying Jove’s bird into 
tatters and mumbling Philomela to the bone, have given so little 
thought or fancy to the swallow? Its absence from Byzia made that 
city a by-word throughout Thrace, and the fate of Bessus made its 
note a perpetual augury to Greece. Yet our poets find no more to 
say of it than that it is “ chattering,” “twittering,” “ prating” ; that it 
“ darts,” “skims,” “ wheels,” “jurks,” and “jurkles”; that it is 
“ blithe,” and “ sportive,” and “ wanton” ; and 

privileged above the rest 
Of all the birds as man’s familiar guest, — 
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which is handsome but untrue. From the bird that gave such 
momentous fortunes to Egyptian Thebes they take only this profound 


augury : 
When swallows fleet soar high and sport in ait, 


He told us that the welkin would be clear. 
Cowper sees it catch a locust, and remonstrates with it— 


Ah, for pity drop the prize, 
Let it not with truth be said 
That a songster gasps or dies, 
That a songster may be fed : 


never remembering that Lemnos commended the swallow! for its 
destruction of locusts. 

Summer owes to one poet its supreme epithet, the “ swallow sum- 
mer,” and the seasons theirs, “the swallow-seasons ” ; but among the 
rest the best simile that can be found for the bird that obeys the sun, 
is a newspaper that “ rats ” in its poligcal opinions ! 

It is not, of course, to be expected in those short “swallow- 
flights of song,” where the poet just dips a wing in a thought and 
skims away along the surface, that he should burden his line with a 
fact where it is enough for his purpose if he brighten it with an idea. 
But it is surely sufficient to justify remark when the poets who spit 
themselves so punctually on Philomela’s thorn, who insist on keeping 
the eagle company till it gets into the middle of the sun, and who 
poke ravens’ beaks so diligently into corpses, should have taken no 
notice of the curiously beautiful growth of superstition round the 
swallow. Why, Cowper even pretends that there is not tradition 
enough, and concocts a fiction for himself—that it sleeps on the wing. 
It is bad enough that he did not purge himself of that same heresy 
with regard to the bird of Paradise, but that he should extend it with 
a high hand to the swallow is intolerable. 

As the swallow’s most notable points, the poets select, as I 
have already hinted, its “twitter” and its “skimming.” Even Keats, 
who lay on his back half his life looking up into the sky, had nothing 
better to say of Procne than that she “ twittered” ; while the number 
of poets that have been grateful to it for being swift enough to afford 
a simile is mournfully great. But do no other birds “skim” except 
the swallow? Has no poet ever seen a hawk on a moor, an owl on 
the summer fields, a gull on the wave, a martin on a cliff? And as 
for velocity in flight, does the swallow arrogate a monopoly of speed ? 
Will it dare to give the swift a start? Or for rapidity sufficient to 


1 With the lark. 
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wing any thought, are there not the merlin and the homing-pigeon, 
the kestrel and the kingfisher, and many another bird of “ arrowy” 
flight ? 

In swallow life, again, there is one episode above all the rest 
instinct with significance, the mustering of these little sun-worshippers 
for the great autumnal pilgrimage. No one seeing them even once 
could fail to understand the meaning of this gathering of the feathered 
clans, or to sympathise with the ruddy-throated ministers of the 
summer. How consumed they are with restless impatience to be off 
after the summer ! yet, how obedient to an irresistible discipline ! 
Each bird in the vast Hegira is nervously anxious to start, proud ot 
its powers of flight, and unable to resist altogether the instinct of its 
wings; yet, how punctilious in waiting for the rest! There is no mis- 
taking the meaning of the multitudinous welcome extended to each 
batch of new arrivals, “ Better late than never—twitter, twitter!” Nor 
can there be more than one explanation of those sudden impulses to 
launch out into the deep-sea ai, often checked as soon as they arise, 
but as often tempting the little travellers to take just one and then 
another and then a third preliminary sweep round the sky. Yet 
Thomson, after watching them diligently, came to the conclusion that 
they were gathered “ for play,” and were having one last. good game 
together “ere to their wintry slumbers they retired”! It is true that 
he gives them the choice of 


clinging in clusters 
Beneath the mouldering bark, or where 
Unpierced by frost the cavern sweats, 


or of being “ conveyed into warmer climes” ; but it is incomprehcn- 
sible that he should have even given them a choice. 

Here and there, of course, there is a pretty word or even a thought- 
ful phrase ; but the sum of these random beauties does not compen- 
sate for the general treatment of this bird, which is emphatically 
commonplace. 

With this bird, then, closes my list, for in one aspect or another 
I have almost exhausied in the course of review the complete 
ornithology of poetry. There remain, of course, the winged things 
of pure fancy— 


Such as Dame Nature selfe mote feare to see— 


the pheenix, in which the poets delight, the no less convenient harpy, 
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and the gryphon—all those mysterious “ flitter-winged ” fowls that are 
to be found in the mythland of Za//a Rookh' and 


Such as in idle fantasies do flit, 


“ring-birds” and “ waker-birds,” “ fly-birds” and “ snow-birds,” 
“ Sultanas” and “ Strundt Jagers,” and all the rest— 


birds 
That ’twould have puzzled Adam 
To have named, 


But as these belong to the pure fauna of fiction, they need no longer 
reference here. For my concern has been only with the actual 
feathered things that the poets make use of, and with the manner of 
the use they make. 

I had thought, and so perhaps many may still think, that poets 
were not merely courtiers of Nature, as naturalists are, but were her 
Privy Council, her Sanhedrin, her Council of Three. Indeed, I had 
often read that they were even of a nearer affinity than this. They 
were “ Nature’s children,” and the great mother loved to unbosom 
herself to them, and to whisper in their ears secrets that other 
men or women could not hear, and hearing could not understand. 
But I now fear this is hardly based on facts. There are, of course, 
hierarchs who seem to speak with the very voice of Nature herself, 


but 
O how frail 


To that large utterance of the early gods 


is the language of the majority! They are “mere cuckoos of a 
poet’s thoughts.” 
PHIL ROBINSON. 


1 From Moore’s profusion of birds, real and unreal, how aptly his own idea 


fits his own verse ;— 
So freshly fair 


That ne’er hath bird come nigh them, 
But from his course through air 
Hath been won downward by them, 
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THE PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND THEIR SOLUTION. 


Part II. 


AVING summarised in the preceding article' the chief facts 
relating to the distribution of the higher animals on the 

surface of the globe, and having indicated the boundaries of the 
six great regions into which, from a consideration of the distribution 
of life, the biologist divides the land areas of the earth, we may now 
enter upon the consideration of the explanations which biology is 
prepared to afford of the facts in question. It is necessary to bear 
in mind the cardinal fact that only two theories are possible 
respecting the distribution of life on the earth ; as, indeed only two 
explanations may be offered concerning any other cosmical phenomena, 
whether relating to the world of life or to that of inorganic matter. 
In other words, we must either assume, in the first place, with 
regard to the distribution of life, or to the origin of species itself, 
that a supernatural, and therefore inexplicable, fiat in the beginning 
of things, created each species separately and independently, and 
placed it directly or indirectly in its special locality or home ; 
or, secondly, we may elect to believe, on the theory of evolution, 
that the varied tribes of living beings are the descendants of pre- 
existing species ; that variation and modification constitute great 
and continuously operating factors in moulding the living form ; 
that species extend or limit their range of habitat according to 
the facilities or obstacles presented by their surroundings ; and 
lastly, that physical and geological changes of the earth’s surface 
are continually operating and influencing at once the relations 
of species, and the character and distribution of the life of any 
given area. Such are the two hypotheses which now, as of yore, 
appeal for acceptance, as explanatory of the living universe 
and its constitution. The first theory is entirely dogmatic and 
theological in its terms. Stamped by the imprimatur of the 
churches, it commended itself in a readily understood fashion to 


1 See Gentleman's Magazine for July. 
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the unscientific mind. An exercise of that unquestioning faith 
which the intellectual mind finds but chains and bondage in its 
. endeavour to rightly interpret the facts of nature in their own light, 
is all-sufficient to establish the theory of the special creation of- 
animal and plant species in their several localities, as a revelation of 
Supreme power. But the mind which accepts special creation dare 
not face nature. There is for such a mind no appeal to the external 
facts which surround it in the universe of life. There can be no 
intellectual analysis of belief in such a case; no _ intelligent 
questioning of the why and wherefore of the phenomena which the 
theorist endeavours to explain. The theory of evolution, on the 
other hand, finds its glory and its strength in its fearless interpre- 
tation of nature. There exists no peculiarity of life which it may 
not seek to explain. It is fettered by no considerations save those 
which foster reverence for truth, and which make for appreciation 
of the knowledge that “ grows from more to more.” Best of all, it 
has nothing to fear from the advancing tide of knowledge which 
itself has created and fostered ; and it submits its deductions 
fearlessly and fully to every new light which the increase of research 
can direct upon them. Sir Joseph Hooker has put the case of 
Evolution versus Special Creation in the most forcible fashion, when, 
in speaking of the origin of species, he says: “There are two 
opinions accepted as accounting for this : one, that of independent 
creation, that species were created under their present form, 
singly or in pairs or in numbers; the other, that of Evolution, 
that all are the descendants of one or a few originally created 
simpler forms. The first doctrine is purely speculative, incapable 
from its very nature of proof; teaching nothing and suggesting 
nothing, it is the despair of investigators and inquiring minds. 
The other, whether true wholly or in part only, is gaining adherents 
rapidly, because most of the phenomena cf plant life may be 
explained by it ; because it has taught much that is indisputably 
proved ; because it has suggested a multitude of prolific inquiries, 
and because it has directed many investigators to the discovery of 
new facts in all departments of Botany.” What Sir Joseph Hooker 
says of evolution in its relations to botanical science may be more 
than re-echoed by students of distribution. As already remarked, 
the science of distribution has been actually created by evolution. 
Before the idea of the modification of species was ventilated, no 
science which could account for the diverse relationships of living 
beings in space was possible, because such explanation, on the theory 


of special creation, was not required. Only, therefore, on the 
VOL, CCLIII, NO, 1821, Zz 
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hypothesis of evolution can any explanation of the distribution of 
life be attempted. It may be likewise added that, in the facts of 
distribution, the evolution hypothesis finds one of its strongest 
supports. . 

In 1605 appeared a curious work, entitled “The Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities, concerning the most noble and 
renowned English Nation.” The author—one Verstegen—informs 
his readers in one chapter of the reasons for believing that the “ Isle 
of Albion” had been connected by “firm land with Gallia, now named 
France, since the Flood of Noe.” One passage from this quaint work 
interests exceedingly the student of distribution. It runs as follows : 
“ Another reason there is that this separation hath been made since 
the Flood, which is also very considerable, and that is the patriarch 
Noe, having had with him in the ark all sorts of beasts, these then, 
after the Flood, being put forth of the ark to increase and multiply, 
did afterward in time disperse themselves over all parts of the con- 
tinent or mainland ; but long after—it could not be before—the 
ravenous wolf had made his kind nature known to man ; and there- 
fore no man, unless he were mad, would ever transport of that race 
out of the continent into the isles, no more than men will ever carry 
foxes (though they be less damageable) out of our continent into 
the Isle of Wight. But our Isle, as is aforesaid, continuing since 
the Flood fastened by nature unto the Great Continent, these wicked 
beasts did of themselves pass over. And if any should object that 
England hath no wolves on it, they may be answered that Scotland, 
being therewith conjoined, hath very many; and so England itself 
some time also had, until such time as King Zdgar took order for 
the destroying of these throughout the whole realm.” 

That which to the contemporaries of Verstegen, as to many 
persons ignorant of the teachings of geology even in our own day, 
would seem a wild impossibility—namely, the junction of England 
and France by land-surface—is known to the tyro in geology to have 
been a plain reality. Convulsions and disconnections, as well as 
elevations and connections of land-surfaces, are among the most 
familiar facts of geological science, which views the land as an ever- 
shifting quantity amid the factors of physical change. 

A brief allusion to some of the more familiar instances in which 
the association or connection of land-surfaces serves to account for 
a likeness of the contained life, may demonstrate that the author of 
“The Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities ” was, in his 
day and generation, groping successfully enough after the true cause 
of the likeness between the animals of Albion and Gaul. In the 
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Neotropical region of the geologist, the Island of Trinidad presents 
us with an excellent example of the bearing of geological change 
over the distribution of life. Geographically, Trinidad is one of the 
West Indian Islands ; zoologically, Trinidad is a part of South 
America. Whilst the animals of the West Indian Islands are highly 
peculiar, as we have seen, those of Trinidad resemble the animals 
found in the neighbouring American area ; and along with Trinidad 
we may class the islands of Tobago, Margarita, and Curacoa as 
zoologically belonging to the South American Continent, and not to 
the Antilles. Close to Trinidad lie Grenada, Barbadoes, and St. 
Vincent ; yet the geographical nearness of these three latter islands 
to Trinidad is completely overturned by the facts of distribution. 
What theory of the constitution of living beings and of the earth at 
large is competent to explain the immense differences which separate 
Trinidad and neighbouring islets in a zoological sense from the 
Antilles? On the theory of special creation, no explanation is pos- 
sible. On the hypothesis of evolution, the main outlines of the 
problem and its solution are clearenough. ‘The relations of Trinidad 
and South America are in reality the counterpart of those which 
Verstegen assumed existed between the “Isle of Albion” and Gaul. 
At a relatively and geologically “ recent” date, there was land con- 
nection between Trinidad and the American Continent—such is 
the geological phase of the question. The biological aspect shows 
us a sufficient reason for the likeness of the fauna of Trinidad to 
South American life, by assuming that the processes of variation 
and change in its species have not yet had time sufficient at their 
disposal to establish differences of importance. Conversely, the 
Antilles form, as we have seen, a highly peculiar region for the 
opposite reason—namely, that these islands, once united to Central 
America, became detached at a remote period. This ancient sepa- 
ration prevented the inroad of the higher and later forms of life, 
whilst it would specialise and intensify the characters of the forms 
which these islands originally claimed as their own. 

The case of other islands presents equally and in some cases 
even more notable and characteristic examples of the influence of 
isolation from or, conversely, of long-continued connection with con- 
tinents upon the included life. Very interesting is it to note the 
extreme differences which prevail between the islands of Bali and 
Lombok in the Eastern Archipelago, each island being as large as 
Corsica. They are separated by the Straits of Lombok, which are 
about fifteen miles in width at their narrowest part. Despite the 
narrowness of this channel—which, however, bears evidence of its 
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antiquity in its great depth—these islands differ far more widely in 
the character of their animals and plants than do Britain and Japan. 
On the Australian side of the Straits we find Lombok, the outpost, 
so to speak, of the strange Australian land that lies beyond. On the 
Indian side lies Bali, essentially identical with the other islands of 
the Archipelago in the life which has already been described. Does 
the theory of special creation give any rational explanation amongst 
its tenets for this extraordinary dissimilarity between two apparently 
adjacent islands? Or, if we look in vain for such explanation from the 
side of special creation, does the theory of evolution, which postulates 
the long separation of Bali from Lombok as the primary cause of 
the divergence of their respective fauna, offer a satisfactory solution 
of the problem? There can be no hesitation in our choice of 
explanations; since, whilst the former hypothesis presents only a 
speculative faith as the reason of its being, the latter is founded upon 
geological facts, and upon evidence derived from the distribution 
of life at large. 

Again, in the Oriental region, and within the limits of the Eastern 
Archipelago itself, we may meet with abundant instances of the same 
great truth, that the long isolation and separation of any land, how- 
ever limited or however extended its area, must entail a corresponding 
divergence and specialisation of its included animals and plants. 
The history of islands becomes, in this view of matters, especially 
instructive to the naturalist. Java, Borneo, and Sumatra are thus 
regarded in a geographical sense as being nearly connected. Java 
and Sumatra are geographically near, whilst Borneo is more remote 
from the two former islands. But, curiously enough, whilst Borneo 
is thus removed from the vicinity of Sumatra, its included life 
resembles that of Sumatra, whilst the animals and plants of these 
two islands taken together, differ materially from those of Java. Thus, 
whilst at least 13 genera of quadrupeds are known to inhabit two or 
often three of the other Oriental areas—Borneo, Sumatra, and the 
Malay Peninsula—these genera are absent from Java, and they 
include, as Mr. Wallace remarks, such typical forms as the elephant, 
tapir, and Malayan bear. There are 25 genera of birds found as a 
rule in Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malayan peninsula, which are 
yet absent from Java ; these birds including the jays, gapers, horn- 
bills, cuckoos, pheasants, partridges, and other equally familiar 
forms. A second fact of importance in considering the relations of 
Java to its neighbour islands consists in certain marked similarities, 
which its animals are known to present to the Asiatic Continent. 
The mammals and birds of Java, in a word, “ when not Malayan, 
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are almost all Indian or Siamese.” How, then, are these two series 
of facts to be accounted for? How are we to explain, firstly, the 
dissimilarity of Java from Sumatra and Borneo, and its likeness to 
Indian and Siamese in respect of its included life? Again we appeal 
to the facts of geological change fora solution of the difficulties in ques- 
tion. Ifwe suppose, firstly, that Himalayan species, driven southwards 
by climatal or other changes, found a home in Java ; and, secondly, 
that the separation of Java from the adjoining lands took place long 
prior to the isolation of Borneo and Sumatra from the Malay penin- 
sula, we may fully account at once for the persistence of Asiatic 
animals in Java, and for its differences from Borneo on the one hand 
and Sumatra on the other. In such an explanation, let us note, we 
must likewise take the facts of organic variation, producing change 
and modification of species, into account. The peculiarities of the 
Philippine Islands, which were separated in their turn earlier than 
Java from the mainland, can be accounted for on the same principle 
of isolation, entailing a corresponding modification of the life of any 
area. , 

No less interesting is the history of such islands as the Azores, 
and Galapagos, which represent “ oceanic” islands, never connected 
with a continent or large land area ; or the history of such isolated 
lands as the British islands, which are clearly of “ continental” 
origin, and which once formed part of the larger land area to the 
south and west: whilst such islands as Madagascar or New Zealand 
present us with an instance of specialised land-surfaces, whose con- 
nection with continents is a thing of the very remote past. A 
reference to each of these islands will serve to establish more firmly 
and clearly in the mind the high importance of physical change as a 
paramount condition in determining the distribution of life on the globe. 

The Azores and Galapagos islands are typically “oceanic.” San 
Miguel, in the Azores, is goo miles from the coast of Portugal as the 
nearest continental area ; whilst the Galapagos are about 600 miles 
from the west coast of South America. In these islands we see 
exemplified the characters of “ oceanic” islands. ‘They are volcanic 
in nature, and represent rock masses upheaved from the sea-depths. 
As in oceanic islands, at large, there are no native quadrupeds, and 
none of the frog or toad class (Amphibia). In the Azores there is 
not a single native, terrestrial Vertebrate animal—no snake or lizard 
being found in addition to the already specified omissions; and no 
fresh-water fishes exist. The rabbits, weasels, rats, and mice of the 
Azores, and a single lizard, occurring in Madeira and Teneriffe like- 
wise, are all importations ; and of the eels and gold fish in the lakes 
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of the Azores, the same opinion may be expressed. Birds, land- 
shells, and insects constitute the animal population of these islands. 
Of 53 species of birds, 31 are waders or swimmers; and whilst 20 
aquatic birds are residents, 18 of the land birds are permanent 
tenants. With three exceptions, the 18 land-birds, however (including 
the quail, robin, barn-owl, starling, wood-pigeon, etc.), are common 
in Europe and North Africa; the exceptions being the Atlantic 
chaffinch and the canary of the Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
and the peculiar Azorean bullfinch. There are no difficulties in 
the way of accounting satisfactorily for the existence even of these 
latter species. The bird-population of the Azores, as a whole, 
originated in the storm-driven or chance stragglers from other lands, 
The oriole, snow-bunting, and hoopoe even now are occasionally 
found in the Azores; and as the birds are most 'numerous in the 
Eastern islands of the Azores, Europe and Africa may be assumed to 
be the chief sources of supply of the bird-emigrants. The bullfinch 
of the Azores is, however, peculiar as well as interesting in its 
history. This bullfinch is a marked variety of the European species, 
just as other Azorean birds exhibit slight divergences from our own 
species. We see in this bird, in fact, the beginning of that work of 
modification, induced by the influence of new locality on the species, 
to which is due the endless variety of the earth’s population as a 
whole. The insects and land-shells of these islands present clear 
traces of European relationship ; and the botany of the Azores, 
showing us 480 various species of flowering-plants and ferns, also 
declares that 440 of these species occur in Europe. Even of the 
forty peculiar species of plants, all, save six, find a near relationship 
in European plants; and these six are related to the plants of the 
Canaries and Madeira. Like the birds, the land-shells, insects, and 
plants have reached the Azores as emigrants from the adjacent 
continents and islands. Means of dispersal and conveyance are 
abundant ; and Darwin has shown how common are the methods 
whereby the lower and occasionally the higher forms of animals 
and plants can be distributed often to vast distances from their 
original home. Let us for a moment consider some of these casual 
or accidental means of dispersal. 

Many seeds will, for example, resist for lengthened periods 
the action of sea-water. Out of 87 kinds of seeds, 64 germinated 
in Mr. Darwin’s hands after twenty-eight days’ immersion; and a 
few survived after 137° days’ immersion. Ripe hazel nuts, when 
dried, floated for ninety days, and then germinated; and “an 
asparagus-plant with ripe berries floated for twenty-three days ; 
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when dried, it floated for eighty-five days, and the seeds afterwards 
germinated.” There is thus ample time and opportunity, so far as 
the vitality of many seeds is concerned, to enable them to be trans- 
ported safely by ocean-currents to far-distant shores. Seeds are, 
again, often carried, impacted in the earth of floating roots of 
trees; and, as Darwin remarks, even the seeds of plants taken from 
the crops of dead birds floating on the surface of the sea, germinate 
when planted. Peas and vetches, “taken out of the crop of a 
pigeon, which had floated on artificial sea-water for thirty days, to 
my surprise,” says Darwin, “ nearly all germinated.” Living birds, 
next, act as efficient transporters of seeds. The hard seeds of many 
fruits pass uninjured through the digestive system of birds, and 
germinate thereafter. Even when a bird, containing seeds in its 
digestive system, has been swallowed by a hawk or other bird of 
prey, the seeds may be preserved intact during this double intus- 
susception, and, on being disgorged by the flesh-eater, may germinate. 
“‘ Seeds of the oat, wheat, millet, canary, hemp, clover, and beet, 
germinated after havirig been from twelve to twenty-one hours in 
the stomachs of different birds of prey; and two seeds of beet 
grew after having been thus retained for two days and fourteen hours. 
As regards insects, locusts, says Darwin, may be “ blown to great 
distances from the land.” A locust was caught 370 miles from the 
coast of Africa. In November 1844, a swarm of locusts visited 
Madeira, and Darwin remarks that, as from locust-dung he extracted 
the seeds of seven grass. plants, “ A swarm of locusts such as that 
which visited Madeira, might readily be the means of introducing 
several kinds of plants into an island lying far from the mainland.” 
More curious still is it to discover a means of plant-dispersal in the 
earth which adheres to the beak and feet of birds. From the leg of 
a woodcock, a little cake of dry earth weighing nine grains was 
removed by Mr. Darwin. In this earth a seed of the toad-rush was 
contained, and this seed germinated. From the seeds contained in 
the earth adhering to the leg of a partridge, which had been 
kept for three years, Mr. Darwin obtained 82 plants. ‘ With such 
facts before us,” says Mr. Darwin, “can we doubt that the many 
birds which are annually blown by gales across great spaces of ocean, 
and which annually migrate—for instance, the millions of quails 
across the Mediterranean—must occasionally transport a few seeds 
imbedded in dirt adhering to their feet or beaks?” The agency 
of icefloes and icebergs, which are frequently laden with earth, and 
which have been known even to transport the nest of a land bird, 
must likewise be considered as a means whereby transport of arctic 
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and antarctic species may have occurred. We must lastly add to 
these artificial methods of plant-dispersal, the natural means which 
exist in many plants for the diffusion of their offspring. Winged 
seeds and fruits are by no means uncommon; the /affus or down 
of the Dandelion and other Comfosite present familiar examples of 
natural contrivances for securing a wide distribution of their seeds ; 
there are some flower-heads (Acena) which adhere to the fur of 
animals or to the feathers of birds, like our familiar “ burrs”; and 
other plants, again, possess more special contrivances still, for securing 
their adhesion to the animai integument. 

The dispersal of animals in the same way is accomplished by 
natural and casual means. The power of flight and of swimming 
illustrate the former ; whilst the conveyance of an animal on drift- 
wood, or the chance dispersal of their eggs by other animals or upon 
plants, exemplify the accidental methods of diffusion. The minute 
eggs of fishes have been known to adhere to the plumage of aquatic 
birds ; even water-insects may transport fish-ova. The young of 
shell-fish, like the cockle and oyster, at first swim freely in the sea, 
and may migrate to vast distances ; and certain shell-fish (e.g. fresh- 
water snails) deposit their eggs upon aquatic plants, which may like- 
wise be conveyed for many miles by currents. That the feet of 
aquatic birds may convey minute or embryonic shell-fish to great 
distances is rendered probable by observations of Mr. Darwin ; and 
the same high authority remarks on the agency of aquatic birds in 
conveying seeds which are contained in the mud of ponds adhering 
to their feet. With regard to the dispersal of insects, the power of 
flight is seen to confer obvious advantages upon this class of animals. 
Even quadrupeds appear to possess occasional powers of dispersal, 
which may account for their presence in situations that at first sight 
would seem inaccessible to the race. The tiger is known to be a 
powerful swimmer; and the pig, popularly credited with being 
inefficient in the water, has been proved to be a swift swimmer 
likewise. Quadrupeds may also be conveyed long distances on 
driftwood, and may thus chance to be deposited in localities far 
removed from their original habitat. 

There is little difficulty in accounting for the mechanical means 
and conditions whereby the dispersal of animals and plants is secured. 
Hence returning to the question of island-population, we find in the 
Azores a collection of animals and plants, obviously derived from 
adjoining areas, and which has as yet had but little time to develop, 
through variation, a general distinctness of its own. 

The Galapagos Islands present, as we have seen, the comman 
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features of “‘ oceanic” islands, in the absence of native quadrupeds 
and amphibians, and in the fact that they are of volcanic origin. 
They differ from the Azores, however, in that they possess two species 
of snakes, lizards, and land-tortoises—the latter being of large size. 
A single mouse exists in these islands ; but this quadruped belongs to 
an American genus, and was probably introduced, since these islands 
have been largely visited for 300 years back by sailors. ‘The tortoises 
are regarded as having been derived from the American continent, 
and the lizards, of which there are five, are likewise typically American 
in their character. That tortoises and lizards can travel for long 
distances by water cannot be doubted; and the fact that snakes 
occur in the Galapagos, and may have reached these islands by 
swimming—seeing that they are related to South American serpents— 
is explained by the knowledge that snakes may swim for long distances. 
A boa constrictor has been known to swim to St. Vincent from the 
South American coast, a distance of at least 200 miles. The birds 
of the Galapagos number 57 species—38 species being peculiar to 
the islands. But the study of the birds is rendered extremely inter- 
esting by the fact that we notice amidst their ranks all shades of 
likeness and divergence from continental forms. Some species are 
identical with American birds, whilst others are different from well- 
nigh all other bird forms. Thus there is the rice bird of Canada 
and the United States remaining unchanged in the Galapagos Islands ; 
whilst the short-eared owl, which, as Mr. Wallace says, “ ranges from 
China to Ireland,” evinces a slight variation in its Galapagos form 
from the familiar home bird. The finches and sugar birds of the 
Galapagos exist as distinct genera, and represent forms which, restricted 
in range even in South America, have kept their chief peculiarities 
intact, and have developed others sufficiently distinct to render their 
race peculiar to these islands. Casual migration, along with a com- 
paratively undisturbed residence in these islands, together explain 
the distinct character of the bird population, as well as of the lower 
denizens of the Galapagos. 

If the effects of land-separation and isolation are typically 
witnessed in the case of the “oceanic” islands, the opposite results 
of recent land-connections with continental areas are seen in the 
history of the “continental” islands. Of these islands Great Britain 
and Ireland form typical examples, as likewise do Japan, Borneo, 
Java, and other areas. The “continental” islands evince a close 
connection with the motherland in the usually shallow sea—not as a 
rule exceeding 100 fathoms in depth—which separates them from the 
continent, They possess quadrupeds and reptiles, and these animals, 
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along with the remaining fauna, exhibit, as a rule, a close likeness to 
the life of the larger area. All around the British Isles the 1oo- 
fathom line persists, and joins Britain to Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
and France, as well as to Ireland on the west. The geological 
proofs of our “recent” union with the continent are numerous and 
indisputable. Probably after the greatest intensity of the glacial 
epoch, Britain joined the continent for the last time ; and as our 
quadrupeds are identical for the most part with those of France and 
the continent, there can be little hesitation in endorsing the geological 
opinion from the zoological standpoint. Possibly submergence after 
Britain received its continental migrants, may account for our paucity 
of species, when compared with continental life ; this subsidence 
destroying and limiting what would otherwise have been an abundant 
fauna. For we discover that whilst Belgium has 22 species of reptiles 
and amphibia, Britain possesses but 13, whilst Ireland has but 4 
species—this latter result being due to the depth of the Irish Sea, 
which is greater than that of the German Ocean: a fact pointing to the 
more remote separation of Ireland, as compared with the continental 
connections of Britain. Our islands possess, it must be remarked, 
certain peculiar birds ; they are rich in peculiar fishes, and probably 
in mosses of special kinds as well. But whilst these peculiarities 
point to the existence of conditions which favour specialisation of 
form, they do not in any sense oppose the idea—strengthened into 
absolute fact by all the considerations of geology and biology— 
namely, that at no remote date, but “recently ” in a geological sense, 
the “land of the free” itself had no special identity of its own, and 
that all its future individuality was merged in its continuity with the 
great continental area around. 

A brief reference to the peculiarities of Madagascar and New 
Zealand may serve to conclude our reflections on islands and 
detached land areas, as illustrative of the geological factors which 
regulate the distribution of life on the earth’s surface. The 
peculiarities of New Zealand as a biological province have already 
been discussed. Its want of native mammals and snakes, its single 
frog, its peculiar lizard, and its living and extinct wingless birds, as 
well as certain characters of its plant-life, mark it out as especially 
peculiar. No less specialised and peculiar, on the other hand, is 
Madagascar, the zoology of which has likewise been described. 
The differences of its animals from those of the African continent ; 
its peculiar lemurs ; its special insectivora and carnivora, and 
rodents ; and its other biological features, render this great island a 
highly specialised part of. the world’s surface. New Zealand and 
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Madagascar stand out prominently before us as examples of 
“ancient continental islands.” That “once upon a time” they 
formed part of a continental area,no one may doubt; but that 
their separation has been so remote as well-nigh to justify the 
appellation of “oceanic” islands, is also a logical deduction from 
their biological history. In Madagascar and New Zealand are 
beheld, in a word, the effects of isolation, which, depending in 
turn upon geological changes and the submergence of land, gives 
to the latter agencies their great power in modifying the life of the 
globe. ‘Such islands,” says Mr. Wallace, “preserve to us the 
record of a bye-gone world—of a period when many of the higher 
types had not yet come into existence, and when the distribution 
of others was very different from what prevails at the present day.” 
It is in islands such as Madagascar and New Zealand, that we see 
preserved to us the remnants of a fauna that may once have been 
of world-wide extent. Mr. Wallace, again, remarks’ that “A 
partial subsidence will have led to the extinction of some of the 
types that were originally preserved, and may leave the ancient 
fauna in a very fragmentary state ; while subsequent elevations 
may have brought it so near to the continent that some immigration, 
even of mammalia, may have taken place. If these elevations and 
subsidences occurred several times over, though never to such an 
extent as again to unite the island with the continent, it is evident 
that a very complex result might be produced ; for, besides the relics 
of the ancient fauna, we might have successive immigrations from 
surrounding lands, reaching down to the era of existing species.” 
Thus, in the life of Madagascar, we see the results of isolation 
interrupted by periods of connection with large continental areas. 
The fact that the lemurs of Madagascar exist likewise in West 
Africa, in the Indian region, Ceylon, and the Malay Archipelago, is 
explicable—not by supposing a direct land connection occupying 
the site of the Indian Ocean—but by regarding these animals as 
presenting us, in Madagascar, with the remnants, secured from harm 
by isolation, of a once widely distributed lemur-population. This 
group of animals, doubtfully classified to-day as the lowest order of 
the monkey-tribe, as we know from the evidence of fossils, over- 
ran Europe in the Eocene period of geology. We know that Africa 
was separated from Europe and Asia in the Tertiary period by a large 
sea-area, Thus, late in its history, were outlined the bounds of the 
Ethiopia which the biologist has defined, and which, as we have seen, 
has the desert region as its northern and natural boundary. Joined 
to Africa in its earlier phases as an island, Madagascar doubtless 
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received from Africa the lower quadrupeds,’reptiles, insects, and 
other forms bearing evidence of a distant Australian or New World 
relationship. Then came the separation of Madagascar from the 
African continent—a phase of its history which left that island to 
mature and develop the modified and peculiar species we see 
within its limits to-day. At the same time this separation protected 
it from the inroads of the higher animals coming from the north, 
which we now find amongst the existing African fauna. 

Similarly, the problem of the likenesses and differences between 
the life of New Zealand and Australia are explicable only upon the 
idea—supported by strong geological evidence—of land changes 
of curious and complex character. Thus East Australia must 
have been separated from Western Australia in the Chalk period ; 
and whilst New Zealand was connected by shallow water with tropical 
Australia, it was sharply demarcated from temperate Australia by 
a deep sea. Thus is explained the fact of the plants which are 
common to Australia and New Zealand being tropical and sub- 
tropical in their nature. Direct land-connection between the two 
countries, but a connection which at the same time was anything 
but equivalent to continuity with existing Australia—seeing that 
the latter was practically halved in the Chalk period—explains the 
means whereby the underlying likeness between the life of these 
islands was established. 

By way of establishing still more firmly the truth of the axiom 
that physical change forms one of the two main factors involved 
in the regulation of life and its distribution, we may lastly 
glance at the history of that peculiar race of quadrupeds, the 
Marsupials, or “ pouched” mammals, in their relations to 
Australia as their head-quarters and home, These animals, 
possessing the kangaroo as their most familiar representative, are, 
with one exception, confined to Australia, along with certain other 
and lower quadrupeds, such as the Ornithorhynchus and Echidna. 
The exception to the rule that the two lowest orders of quadrupeds 
are confined to the Australian region is the opossum family 
(Didelphide), which occurs in the New World. Bearing in mind the 
facts that, firstly, save a few recently introduced bats and a rodent or 
two, Australia has no native mammals of higher grade ; that, secondly, 
the kangaroo and its neighbours represent in that land the fulness of 
quadruped-life elsewhere ; and that, thirdly, save the opossums, those 
animals are absolutely confined to Australia,-—how, it may be asked, 
are these peculiarities to be accounted for? If the theory of 
special creation be appealed to, it would find it necessary to insist, in 
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virtue of its own terms, that the marsupials were created where we 
now find them. Such a theory, however, supplies no intellectual 
reason why the opossum, a typical enough marsupial, should have 
been created in the New World, and thus have been left mysteriously 
and arbitrarily outside the limits of the Marsupial or Australian 
territory. Let us endeavour to ascertain what explanation of these 
apparently anomalous facts the science of distribution can afford. 

Firstly, from the geological side comes the evidence that Australia 
has never possessed, at any time, any native quadrupeds of higher 
type. All the fossil remains of the Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Age 
discovered in Australia are those of Marsupials, often of giant size, 
but still allied to the existing quadrupeds of the region. But geology 
opens up a new vista of thought before us when it reveals the fact 
that in the earliest Tertiary period Marsupials occurred in Europe, 
these being the remains of opossums. In older deposits—that is, in 
the Oolite and Trias—of Europe, occur the remains of Marsupials, 
some of which are well-nigh identical with the little banded anteater 
(AMyrmecobius) occurring in the Australia of to-day. Passing to 
North America, we discover in the Triassic rocks of that continent 
the Dromatherium, likewise an ally of the living anteater of Australia. 
So far, therefore, from Marsupials having mysteriously sprung into 
being in Australia, we discover that in Triassic times they existed not 
only in Europe but in North America, and that, in fact, they may be 
regarded as having possessed a wide Palzarctic range in that period 
and in its succeeding Oolitic epoch likewise. 

Let us note, again, that the marsupial and allied quadrupeds resem- 
bling the ornithorhynchus were the oldest and earliest in time, as well 
as the lowest in structure. The problem of the origin of the Australian 
quadrupeds and of their distribution is not now difficult of solution. 
We pass backwards in imagination to the Triassic and Oolitic times 
to behold, then, the dawn of mammalian life. We see the Marsupial 
tribes representing, in the ancient Palzearctic region, the fulness of the 
quadruped life that was afterwards to dawn. No higher form of 
mammalian existence was then to be seen. The carnivora and 
rodents, the bats and apes, the hoofed quadrupeds, and the variety 
of mammalian life that marks our day, was as yet unknown. But 
Australia at this period is in geographical connection with the 
Asiatic continent. Over a continuous land-surface, these earliest 
quadrupeds pass to people the Australian territory. Next comes the 
separation of Australia from Asia. The Malay Archipelago repre- 
sents the broken and divided land-connection, first severed probably 
at the Straits of Lombok. The higher tribes of quadrupeds are 
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evolved from the lower tribes in the ancient Europeo-Asiatic con- 
tinent. The defenceless lower Marsupials are worsted in the 
“ struggle for existence” that ensues. The higher “tooth and claw ” 
exterminate the lower races in the Palearctic region ; but in Australia 
the isolated, these Marsupials, free from the irruption of later carni- 
vores with tooth and claw, and protected by the intervening sea from 
the inroad of the higher quadruped-races, flourish and grow. As 
time passes, the original species of Marsupials—that is, the first 
emigrants to Australia—vary, and, through variation, produce new 
races and species of these quadrupeds. Australia in due time 
developes a quadruped population of its own, which repeats the 
varied features of mammalian existence elsewhere. Thus again there 
is presented to our view an illustration of the double work of land 
alteration and specific or biological change, in developing a strange 
and wondrous population on the surface of the earth. 

Last of all, the history of the opossums and their distribution, 
now limited to the New World, falls under the sway of the same 
efficient explanation, supported by every fact of life and’ by all the 
details of geological science. 

Commencing their existence in the Palzearctic region—their fossil 
remains occurring, for example, in the Eocene rocks of France—the 
opossums represent a race which never at any period of their exist- 
ence have dwelt in Australian territory. Their occurrence in 
America is explicable, not on any theory of possible connection 
between America and Australia, but on the plain hypothesis of their 
migration to the New World by a continuous land-surface in the 
middle or towards the end of the Tertiary period, from Europe or 
from Northern Asia as a centre. Their earliest fossils, in the New 
World, occur in the American Post-Pliocene—that is, long after 
their first appearance in European formations. Passing thus to the 
New World, the opossums migrated southwards, where they flourished 
and grew apace, comparatively unmolested by carnivora or other 
enemies. Again extending their range northwards, they are found 
in North America ; and they thus represent in the Western Hemi- 
sphere a flourishing remnant of a race killed off from the Old World, 
and driven, by stress of outward circumstances, to seek refuge in 
the New. 

Not less interesting is it to find that the existing life of Australia 
at large fully endorses the biological dictum that in this island terri- 
tory we find still represented the life which was once world-wide in 
its extent in the Triassic and Oolitic period, in which period Australia 
severed its connection with the Asiatic continent. As the Marsupial 
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quadrupeds of the Oolite overran the existing land area of that day, 
so they flourish, and flourish alone, in the Australia we ourselves know. 
As the spine-bearing Port Jackson shark swims in the Australian 
seas to-day, so the spiny fishes Acrodus and Strophodus swam in 
the Oolitic seas that washed Palearctic and other coasts. As the 
shell-fish Z7igonia lived in the seas of the Stonesfield Slate period 
around our shores, so that Z?igonia still persists on the Australian 
coasts alone. And, lastly, as the Araucarian pines and cycads 
grew in Oolitic times in our own area, so they grow now in Australian 
territory—a remnant, like the quadrupeds and fishes, of a flora and - 
fauna once well-nigh universal, but now limited to the region of the 
earth wherein alone the original conditions of their life are truly 
represented. 

If geological change isolating or uniting land areas, and the 
variation and modification of species consequent upon such separa- 
tion or union, be thus credited with constituting the great factors 
and powers which have produced the existing distribution of animals 
and plants, and which have regulated that distribution in all time 
past, we may now briefly glance at the main features which the 
great biological regions of the world have exhibited in relation to the 
changes and alterations of their boundaries they have from time to 
time undergone. 

Whilst the late Sir Charles Lyell and other geologists were found 
not so long ago to declare that the great continents of the world 
“ shift their positions entirely in the course of ages,” a clearer under- 
standing of geological evidence has completely established the doc- 
trine of the permanence of the great continental areas, and of the 
general stability in time of the main masses of the land. It is need- 
ful to make ourselves acquainted with this fact, inasmuch as, if the 
distribution of life depends primarily on the distribution of land and 
sea, a clear understanding of the agencies regulating the develop- 
ment of animals and plants on the globe will be gained only when 
the physical changes in question are duly appreciated. The geolo- 
gical evidence, then, goes to prove that, whilst the general mass of the 
continents has remained unchanged, their minor features and more 
intimate details have been subjected to frequent disturbance. Thus 
in the past, as at present, the uniformity of geological action postu- 
lates the work of rivers in eroding the land, of the sea in defacing 
the coasts, of ice in carving the land surface, and of volcanic action 
in depressing this area or elevating that, and in causing the sea to 
flow here, or to repress its march there. Professor A. Geikie maintains 
that the stratified rocks, instead of being formed in the beds of deep 
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oceans, “ have all been deposited in comparatively shallow water.” 
And, again, this eminent geologist remarks of the manner in which 
this earth’s materials have been formed, that “ From all this evi- 
dence, we may legitimately conclude that the present land of the 
globe, though formed in great measure of marine formations, has 
never lain under the deep sea ; but that its site must always have 
been near land. Even its thick marine limestones,” adds Professor 
Geikie, “ are the deposits of comparatively shallow water.” 

Thus with the proofs of the general permanence and stability of our 
great continents at hand, we can completely account for all the plainer 
facts, and for many of the difficulties, of distribution. For example, 
we infer that about the middle of the Tertiary period, Europe and 
Asia, as at present, formed one continuous land surface, which con- 
tained as its inhabitants the elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, apes, 
and other forms now found only in the Oriental and Ethiopian 
regions. Antelopes were then found in Southern Europe, and the 
giraffes extended from the South of Europe to the North of India. 
But we must likewise take account of those more intimate changes 
of land and sea which accompanied the general permanence of the 
continents. At the time we are considering, Africa south of the 
desert was a large island ; India and Ceylon were isolated by sea 
from Asia; Northern Africa was united to the South of Europe ; 
Asia Minor was joined to Greece ;—the outlines of the great zoolo- 
gical regions of the Old World were, in short, actually mapped out 
in the middle of the Tertiary period in the then existing lands and 
seas. But neither the detached India nor the isolated Africa pos- 
sessed the abundant quadruped life of Europe and Asia. They 
possessed only the lower life of the Eocene time. When, however, the 
next series of physical alterations took place, when land passages 
arose between Europe and Asia together on the one hand, and 
Africa and India on the other, the higher quadrupeds migrated to 
these areas. There some adapted themselves to their new condi- 
tions, and flourished in their new localities, whilst others succumbed 
to the more rigorous surroundings which faced them. The ante- 
lopes, for instance, migrating to Africa, flourished in Ethiopia, 
because there they found a plentiful vegetation and the other condi- 
tions of life calculated to produce the development of new species 
by the modification of the old. The bears and deer are unknown 
in Africa, on the contrary, since they were later comers in European 
territory, and because they found migration a difficult or impossible 
task. The fauna which Europe then gave to Ethiopia was killed 
off in the former by the climatal changes which succeeded these 
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Miocene times, and which left the region to be peopled after the 
glacial cold, by the hardier forms which we now call our representa- 
tive animals. Similarly, India as the Oriental province possessed 
when detached from Asia its own lower Edentates, and its lemurs ; 
but when it became united with the Asiatic continent, it received 
from the north, like Africa, its new complement of animals—its 
monkeys, tigers, elephants, and other forms—these animals arising 
in the ancient Palzarctic land, whence, as we have seen, the earlier 
marsupials themselves migrated to people the other quarters of the 
globe. 

The history of the New World is equally instructive, both as 
regards the proofs it supplies of the permanence of the continents, 
along with the evidences of the same laws of dispersal and migration 
of life which the consideration of the Old World areas affords. The 
first fact of importance in the scientific history of the New World 
areas consists in the knowledge that in the Post-Pliocene times the 
life of the Nearctic region approached very closely to that of the 
Palearctic province. In the Post-Pliocene formations of America, 
we find the fossil remains of numerous carnivora, horses, camels, 
bisons, and elephants. Of the living elephants, as we have seen, the 
existing New World knows nothing. The horses were reintroduced 
by man ; whilst the buffalo certainly represents the bisons, and the 
llamas similarly represent the camels. Before the Post-Pliocene 
time, geology reveals that America possessed rhinoceroses, special 
forms of ruminants, and a porcupine decidedly of Old World type. 
In the still earlier Miocene period, North America had its lemurs— 
now limited to India, Africa, and Madagascar—many carnivora, 
camels, deer, and tapirs. Earlier still, that is, in the Eocene period, 
there lived in North America animals unlike any forms now existent. 
There were the Tillodonts and Dinoceratide of Professor Marsh, 
which appear to have united in themselves the characters of several 
distinct orders of quadrupeds. There is thus every reason to believe 
that in the Post-Pliocene period, at least, and in earlier times like- 
wise, there was free land communication between the Palzarctic 
and Nearctic areas. So that it requires no stretch of hypothesis to 
assume that the horses, camels, elephants, and other quadrupeds of 
America—proved to be near allies of European fossil forms—must 
have freely intermingled with those of Europe. That Europe, or, 
more properly, the Palearctic region, must have been the original 
source whence the Nearctic land obtained its mastodons, porcupines, 
deer, and other quadrupeds, is proved by the fact that these 
animals are known to have lived and flourished in Europe long 
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before they occurred in America. So that, as Mr. Wallace puts it, 
“ As the theory of evolution does not admit the independent deve- 
lopment of the same group in two disconnected regions to be 
possible, we are forced to conclude that these animals have migrated 
from one continent to the other. Camels, and perhaps ancestral 
horses,” adds Mr. Wallace, “on the other hand, were more abundant 
and more ancient in America, and may have migrated thence into 
Northern Asia.” The physical difficulties of such a land connection 
at Behring’s Straits or across Baffin’s Bay, are not, it may be remarked, 
by any means insuperable. 

Then, likewise, we must take into account the share which South 
America, or the Neotropical region, has had in influencing the dis- 
tribution of life in the New World at large. North America seems 
in the Post-Pliocene epoch to have been a literal focus wherein 
Palearctic life commingled with life from the South. Thus the 
North American Post-Pliocene deposits give us sloths and other 
forms of Edentate mammals, llamas, tapirs, and peccaries, all of 
which are typically South American ; whilst some are identical with 
living Neotropical species. ‘The bone-caves of South America show 
us that this region, like Australia, possessed in Post-Pliocene times 
the same description of quadruped life that now distinguishes it. As 
giant kangaroos lived in Australia, so gigantic sloths and armadillos 
lived in South America ; and its chinchillas, spiny rats, bats, and 
peculiar monkeys were likewise existent then as now. In addition, 
we find that, as North America possessed its peculiar groups of lower 
quadrupeds in_jits tillodonts and other forms, so South America 
likewise had its special types of life, such as the Macrauchenia, 
resembling the tapirs, and the Zoxodonts, related at once to the 
hoofed quadrupeds and to other groups. But, whilst the quadruped 
immigrations into North America likewise affected South America, it 
must be borne in mind that the isolation and separation of South 
America from the northern part of the continent, as indicated by its 
regional distinctness, must have largely influenced the develop- 
ment of its own peculiar life—just, indeed, as the peculiarities of 
North America are due to its separation, in turn, from the Palzarctic 
area. And when we further discover the all-important fact that the 
fishes on each side of the Isthmus of Panama are identical, the 
theory of the relatively recent continuity of sea at this point, and 
the consequent separation of Neotropical from Nearctic land, rises 
into the domain of fact. Thus we see in North America a region 
which has repeatedly received and exchanged tenants with the great 
Europeo-Asiatic continent ; which has, in consequence, developed a 
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close resemblance to the life of the Palearctic region ; and which 
has, likewise, been to a slight extent modified by the migration 
northwards of southern forms. In the life of South America we 
perceive, on the other hand, the results of longer isolation and 
greater specialisation. There the development of special forms of 
life has accordingly progressed to a much greater extent than in 
North America ; and the effect of a commingling of types has been 
largely prevented by its relatively recent junction with Nearctic land. 
As in Australia, the lower types of quadruped life have been preserved 
by the isolation of that area, so in South America, the preservation 
of the sloths, armadillos, and anteaters, and the development of 
special forms of monkeys and other quadrupeds are to be regarded 
as the fruits of that separation which secures protection to lower and 
comparatively defenceless life. 

A glance at some of the difficulties of distribution, and a reference 
to the influence of migration upon the distribution of life, may draw 
our consideration of this topic to a close. The progress of any 
science from the stage wherein it formulates its beliefs in theory, to 
that when its theories rise through cumulative proof into the higher 
region of fact, is not accomplished without trial and tribulation. 
Criticism, destructive and constructive, is the lot of every scientific 
theory. But the earnest and unbiassed mind welcomes the criticism 
wherein the trial of its beliefs is contained, as the honest mind gauges 
the tenability of its beliefs by the residue, large or small, of solid fact 
which it is able to collect after the critical assault upon its stronghold is 
overpast. Of the science of distribution it may be said that its evil days 
are fairly past. Critics it has had, and biological opinions may even 
now be found to differ regarding the minor details of its constitution. 
But the larger and more fundamental propositions of distributional 
science remain untouched. They have passed out of the sphere of 
discussion, and have taken their place amongst the stable facts 
of the scientific system. It is necessary, however, to detail one or 
two examples of the difficulties which may still disturb the com- 
plexion of the scientific mind, and which are ever welcome to the 
devotees of a science, since they afford the means whereby the weak 
points and the unsettled problems of the science may be strengthened 
and solved. 

Of such difficulties, then, let us specify a few instances, by way 
of showing how readily their solution may, through careful considera- 
tion, be obtained. Mr. Sclater has specified in a highly distinct 
manner, a few of the knotty points that await the student of distribu- 
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subject, and for their explanation or modification by the exercise of 
scientific acumen and research. Taking the case of the lemurs— 
those curious quadrupeds usually classified as lower monkeys—we 
are presented with certain apparent anomalies in their distribution 
over the surface of the globe. Thus the lemurs have their head- 
quarters in Madagascar, as already remarked, but they also occur in 
the Eastern Archipelago. They are scattered, to use the words of 
Mr. Wallace, “‘ from Sierra Leone to Celebes, and from Natal to 
Eastern Bengal and South China.” How, it may be asked, can the 
apparently erratic nature of the distribution of these animals be 
accounted for? and how can the facts of such a straggling population 
be harmonised with those conceptions of orderly biological and 
physical laws on which the science of distribution bases its existence ? 

Mr. Sclater himself, in 1864, postulated the former existence 
of a continent occupying the site of the existing Indian Ocean. 
This continent, named Lemuria, he conceived might have formed 
the head-quarters of the lemur group, whence they became radiated 
and dispersed east and west. Such a hypothesis is no longer 
required, however, to account for the curious distribution of 
the lemurs. In the light of new facts, and especially in the face 
of geological evidence, the existence of the theoretical “ Lemuria ” 
is rendered unnecessary. Mr. Sclater’s perfectly justifiable sup- 
position has simply been superseded by more natural explanations 
of the distribution of the lemurs, whilst the views entertained 
regarding the permanence of the great ocean basins and of the 
continental land areas are likewise opposed to the theory of a 
former land-connection between the Ethiopian and Oriental ter- 
ritories. For what are the geological facts concerning the range of 
the lemurs in the past? Their fossil remains occur in the Eocene 
rocks of France—that is, in the lowest and oldest of the Tertiary 
deposits—the remains in question being those of a form allied to 
the existing ‘‘ potto” of West Africa ; and in North America, where 
the lemurs exist to-day, the Lower Eocene rocks afford evidence of 
their existence in the past of the New World. So that we find at 
the outset our difficulties largely resolved by the bare mention of 
the idea that the existing anomalies in the range of the lemurs 
really depend upon their past history. In a word, as the “ Marsupial” 
population of Australia is to be regarded as a survival, owing to land 
separation, of an animal class once world-wide in its range, so the 
lemurs now found at distant points in Africa and Asia, are merely 
the survivals of a lemurine family circle once represented both in 
the Old World and in the New. We know of their existence in 
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Eocene times in Europe, and thence they probably spread in all 
directions—to Africa, Madagascar, Asia, and elsewhere. Killed off 
over the general area inhabited by their race, the lemurs have re- 
mained in the environs of the earth, so to speak, because there, to 
this day, the competition with higher forms is not too severe. Like 
the American opossums, the lemurs represent to-day the mere 
remnants of a once world-wide class. Their distribution has not 
been one from Asia to Africa, or zice versd, through a once existent 
“ Lemuria,” but has really been a diffusion from Europe, or the 
Palearctic region probably, to the adjoining regions and to the 
New World. 

A second case of difficulty in connection with the distribution of 
quadrupeds is that of the peculiar animals forming the order /msecti- 
vora, a group familiarly represented by the moles, shrews, and hedge- 
hogs. ‘This order of quadrupeds is highly singular in its range and 
distribution. It is entirely unrepresented in Australia and South 
America, and its representative species occur in the Palzarctic, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions ; whilst North America also possesses 
moles and shrews, probably of very recent introduction into that 
continent. But more curious still is the fact that the Insectivora 
include certain peculiar and isolated animals, which inhabit detached 
regions, and which present problems for solution in the way of an 
explanation of the how and why of their existence on the earth’s 
surface. For example, a curious animal (So/enodon) is found only in 
two West Indian Islands, namely, in Cuba and Hayti. Again, the 
nearest relations of So/enodon occur in Madagascar, where, under the 
name of the Centetide or “ Madagascar hedgehogs,” they flourish in 
numbers. Thus we are required to explain the following facts : 
Firstly, the detached existence of So/enodon in the Antilles ; secondly, 
the similarly isolated distribution of the species of Cenfefes in Mada- 
gascar ; and thirdly, the absence of any species of Centefes in the 
intervening African continent. 

In attempting to solve these problems we find that the way of 
investigation lies along the same lines as those which lead to a 
solution of the case of the lemurs. The existing Insectivora are 
small animals, mostly living in areas where they are removed from 
the direct effects of competition with other and stronger forms. 
Their fossil history is fragmentary but important ; for we discover a 
link that connects So/enodon of the New World with Centetes of the 
Old World, in the fossil Centetide which occur in European deposits 
of Lower Miocene age. With even this solitary fact at hand, we 
begin to discover that the problem before us is not the bridging of 
the gulf between the West Indies and Madagascar, but the simpler 
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task of accounting for the survival in out-of-the-way corners of the 
earth of a group once far more widely distributed. Thus Madagascar 
obtained its species of Centetes just as the West Indies obtained their 
Solenodon, namely, at a time when land-connection with a larger land- 
area permitted these insectivores to gain admittance to what was 
shortly to become a detached island-area. As has been pointed out, 
the conditions of life which exist in Madagascar closely resemble 
those of the Antilles, and both differ in turn from the conditions that 
prevail on the adjacent continents. There is an absence of large 
quadrupeds, a lack of carnivores, a complete separation from larger 
areas by deep sea, and, in fact, a full representation of all the condi- 
tions which suit these insectivores, just as conversely on the continents 
the conditions are unfavourable to the prosperity and increase of their 
race. We do not require to connect the Antilles and Madagascar on 
account of these animals, any more than we need to postulate the 
existence of a former Pacific land-connection between Asia and 
America because the camels of the former continent are related to 
the llamas of the latter. And when we further reflect that Madagascar 
preserves a mouse nearly related to a New World type, and snakes 
belonging to atypical American group, we at once note how the 
principle of seeking to prove the former wide distribution of a race 
of animals and its modern limitation by geological and biological 
changes forms the best clue to many of the difficulties of this science. 
It is a clue, moreover, which is at once originated and supported by 
the fossil histories of the animals whose distribution is the subject of 
remark. 

A third case which has excited the attention of students of dis- 
tribution is that concerning the past history of the giant tortoises 
found in the Mascarene and Galapagos Islands—the former belonging 
to the Madagascar group, and the latter being situated 600 miles 
from the South American coast. Of these tortoises, as Dr. Giinther 
has shown us, three chief groups exist. One of these inhabits the 
Galapagos, a second occurs on the coral island of Aldabra to the 
north of Madagascar, and a third, which has become extinct, inhabited 
the Mascarene group of islands. But our difficulties are lessened in 
this case—which demands the explanation of the existence of appar- 
ently similar forms in widely-removed areas—by the knowledge that 
these tortoises, though apparently related, in reality belong to distinct 
types, and that, therefore, the necessity for presuming a connection 
between their distribution thus disappears. The Galapagos tortoises 
may be presumed to have come from the American continent ; and as 
these animals can survive long exposure to sea, and are tenacious of 
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life, their own conveyance or that of their eggs, on driftwood for 
example, is a hypothesis involving no great demands upon a scientific 
imagination. ‘The Mascarene tortoises may have similarly been con- 
veyed from Africa; and there is no greater difficulty, therefore, in 
accounting for the detached existence of these great reptiles, than in 
explaining how their more diminutive kith and kin, belonging, like 
the giant tortoises, to different groups, have acquired such an extensive 
range over the earth’s surface. Indeed, the case of the tortoises may 
serve to remind us of that of Bassaris, an animal formerly regarded as 
akind of weasel or civet, but shown conclusively by Professor Flower 
to belong to the racoons of the New World. Bassaris, however, 
inhabits California, Texas, and Upper Mexico, and when it was 
regarded as a “ civet” ( Viverrid@), an anomaly at once arose, since 
all known “ civets” inhabit the Old World. But when the supposed 
“civet” was proved to be a member of the racoon group, all the 
difficulties of the case vanished ; inasmuch as, being one of the 
Procyonide or racoons, it fell naturally into its habitat, since all the 
members of this family are limited in their distribution to the New 
World. An error in classification may thus generate anomalies in 
distribution which further research proves to have no real existence. 

These illustrations of the manner in which the difficulties of dis- 
tribution are resolved may serve to show besides the wide demands 
which this science makes upon well-nigh every department of natural 
science. The issues of distribution, in fact, involve an acquaintance 
with the entire range of not merely biological study but of geological 
investigation as well ; whilst the deductions of distributional science, 
more perhaps than those of any other department of biology, open up 
before us the widest possible vista of human knowledge, and link to- 
gether the varied interests of workers in every field of natural-science 
study. Nor is it in the grander aspects of this science that its far-reach- 
ing extent is alone to beseen. Even the apparently trivial details that 
constitute the story of the life existing on a barren and desolate 
islet may play an important part in the solution of questions dealing 
with the nature of life in its highest grades. And thus availing itself 
of knowledge from every source, this department of biology, more 
forcibly perhaps, as a whole, than any other branch of life-science, 
demonstrates how the true history of the existing universe is a 
history of variation and change—a chronicle, whereof the materia]s 
for each fresh chapter are derived from the lessons and the teachings 
of both the remote and the recent past. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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AN AUTHOR AT HOME. 


N an old-fashioned wooden chair, such as one occasionally 
finds in the parlour of a village inn, or country house where 
the modern upholsterer has not been permitted to substitute his 
gimcracks for the substantial chattels of our ancestors—in the centre 
of a spacious apartment, half drawing-room, half library, surrounded 
by a heterogeneous collection of ormolu, rare old cabinets, modern 
paintings, and white-and-gold chairs, that look as if they belonged 
to some imperial residence—is seated as fine a specimen of an 
Englishman as one may expect to find in this fast and degenerate 
age. He is tall and proportionately stout. In the spring of his life 
he must have had the figure of an Apollo. Even now, although he 
is fast approaching “the sere and yellow leaf,” his appearance is 
noble and imposing. His head shows so great an amount of brain 
capacity that a practical anatomist, judging from its form and dome- 
like prominence, would be satisfied that the owner (although his 
name and fame might be unknown to him) was endowed with 
extraordinary mental powers. Add to this imperfect description a 
pleasant face fringed with a venerable beard, and you have the 
portrait of a man whom to know is to love. 

As the door of his strange apartment is opened and a caller 
announced, this fine old English gentleman lays down his 
pen, pfishes aside an enormous pile of papers, rises with courtly 
dignity, and, assuming a sweet smile that would set at ease the most 
nervous Miss that ever ate bread-and-butter, points to the softest 
chair he possesses, resumes his own hard seat, and patiently listens 
to his visitor’s tale, be it of business, pleasure, or woe. 

Who is this mild and benevolent old gentleman? Is he an 
Evangelical bishop, an Exeter Hall orator, or the President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? No; he is—I 
can see in my mind’s eye the incredulous smile of the reader 
—Charles Reade, Novelist and Dramatist! Charles Reade! 
exclaims one who has felt his lash, A fine man?—An ogre! 
Pleasant-looking ? —Yes, as the Pantomime Blue-beard! Sweet 
smiles ?—Malicious grins! All hope abandon, ye who enter his 
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lair! Surrounded by works of art?—Blunderbusses, cutlasses, and 
pistols! Give you a soft seat?—A keg of gunpowder! Listen to 
your tales of woe?—Blow you to smithereens if you don’t swear he 
is the greatest genius the world ever produced, compared with whom 
Homer and Shakespeare were intellectual pigmies—presumptuous 
gnatbrains ! 

Rail away, my little libellous anonymuncule. To you and 
creatures of your species he always will appear an ogre. He is made 
of different stuff from poor Keats, and the many gentle spirits whose 
genius has been nipped in the bud by “ penny-a-liners and twopence- 
a-liars.” The venom from your fangs will never kill Charles Reade. 
Through a long and active life he has been blessed with physical as 
well as mental vigour ; and although the efforts of his detractors have 
occasionally set up his bile a bit, he is none the worse for their 
attacks, and he has the satisfaction of knowing that his assailants 
have always come off second-best. 

In this sketch, however, I do not intend to deal with his quarrels, 
his treatment of literary pirates, or his actions for libel. ‘The scathing 
and humorous letters relating to the most unjustifiable attacks made 
upon this eminent writer will shortly be published in a collected 
form ; therefore it would be out of place here for me to do more than 
refer to those cases, as the public will soon have an opportunity of 
reading the original correspondence. My object is to give both the 
admirers and detractors of Charles Reade a glimpse of his private 
character, and to do the best I can to remove some of the erroneous 
but deep-rooted impressions which his pugnacity has created. Before 
I enumerate his virtues—and they are many—let us take a peep into 
his sanctum sanctorum. ‘There, arranged upon strong deal shelves, 
are rows of guard-books, containing extracts from English, American, 
and French journals. These excerpta miscellanea are the collection of 
many years—nothing of importance has escaped the eye of this literary 
Argus. The.newspaper cuttings are not pasted in the books in the 
usual careless manner, but properly classified under different headings. 
One set of books devoted to reports of curious police cases, under 
the heading of Curialia, or man as revealed in courts of law. Another 
filled with paragraphs about women, and labelled Femina Vera. 
Some volumes headed Humores Diei, or the humours of the day. 
Several ponderous tomes labelled igri Zoci, containing reports of 
dark deeds perpetrated in prisons, lunatic asylums, workhouses, and 
orphan homes. In these volumes are to be found many heart-break- 
ing stories of wretched prisoners done to death in county gaols. The 
crimes of men “drest in a little brief authority.” Reports of sane 
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people shut up for years in private asylums. Conspiracies in which 
the chief actors were official tyrants and wicked relatives. Husbands 
who have consigned wives to lifelong captivity. Wives who have 
connived with authority to get rid of troublesome husbands, not be- 
cause they were mad, but because they knew too much for their 
guilty partners. Heirs and heiresses shut up to make room for those 
who thought they had a better right to their property ; and accounts 
of villanous deeds practised upon poor creatures whose minds were 
really deranged ; how their bones were broken and their lives beaten 
out of them by ruffianly keepers. In this collection are the confes- 
sions of escaped nuns, revolting stories of immorality in religious in- 
stitutions, and many accounts of cruelties practised upon defenceless 
children in so-called Orphan Homes. On another shelf are books 
containing reports of trade outrages and strikes, headed “The Dirty 
Oligarchy.” Several volumes of mining reports, details of colliery 
explosions, outrages at sea, and any quantity of official blue-books ! 
On the floor of the library are rows of giant folios, containing 
thousands of woodcuts, labelled Pictura Theatri and Pictura 
Novellz. A number of yearly volumes of Z/oyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 
The Graphic, The Police News, English and American, all carefully 
indexed under Mr. Reade’s favourite headings, and the most striking 
paragraphs marked with red or blue pencil. Every volume is indexed 
and classified, and in addition to the indices pasted in each folio, 
there are three quarto vellum-covered volumes, containing copies*of 
the Floriligeal Indices, so that when the author wishes to find a 
subject he is not obliged to drag about the heavy annual volumes or 
the giant folios ; he can find what he requires in the portable quarto, 
or Index ad Indices. In addition to this large collection of facts, there 
are about four hundred volumes of “La Bibliothtque Dramatique ” 
—containing not fewer than four thousand French plays—and a few 
standard works of reference. As Mr. Reade once remarked to a 
friend, “ This is a library of note-books.” In a small room adjoining 
the library are kept the MSS., music, and sketches of scenes of 
the author’s dramas. When Mr. Reade writes a play, he does his 
work in a most systematic manner. His original MS. is handed to 
his secretary, who makes a careful copy. This is revised by the 
author, and a fresh copy is made, with instructions for prompter and 
stage manager. ‘Then the author has an interview with a first-class 
artist, and a set of sketches are made. These drawings are sent 
to the wood engraver or lithographer, for large posters or window- 
cards. Appropriate music is written by a competent musician, and 
several complete sets of the score are arranged. If the play is 
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not printed, three or four prompt copies are made by the secretary, 
and the actors’ parts are all written in a legible hand. When the 
piece is accepted, everything is in readiness as far as the author is 
concerned. Duplicates of MSS., band parts, models, and sketches 
of scenes are always kept in reserve, so that the piece can be played 
in several places at the same time. A few moments in Mr. Reade’s 
sanctum are sufficient to give one an idea of his mind and system of 
working. He writes fiction, but he goes to one great inexhaustible 
fountain for his plots and characters. When he wants a subject for 
a novel or a play, he draws upon human nature. In the curious 
collection contained in those clumsy-looking guard books he can 
find facts stranger than any fiction that was ever conceived by the 
mind of man. His models are not wild creations of the imagination, 
but real men and women, who have lived, acted, and spoken as he 
has represented them in his powerfully written works. Take his 
** Never too Late to Mend” as an example. Fastidious critics have 
objected to the prison scenes, and have accused Mr. Reade of gross 
exaggeration; but the truth is, that worse crimes than the author 
was capable of conceiving have been committed in those places 
where the light of justice rarely if ever penetrates. The horrors of 
the dark cell and the cruelty of that modern wheel of Sisyphus— 
the crank—are no ideal creations. All that Mr. Reade so powerfully 
and graphically describes in “ Never too Late to Mend” he tried 
himself. He literally put himself in the convict’s place. He did 
his turn on the treadmill, he turned the crank, and submitted to 
incarceration in the dark cell, where the blackness was so dense 
that it appeared tangible, and where, the author said, “he would 
have become a hopeless lunatic if he had been left one tenth part of 
the time allotted to prisoners who have been found guilty of the 
awful crime of speaking a word to a fellow captive.” 

“ Hard Cash,” too, is a story founded on substantial facts. The 
author has opened the gates of Bedlam to sane men when every other 
resource has failed. “ Put Yourself in his Place” is another matter- 
of-fact romance. The amount of labour the writing of that work 
entailed was enormous. The author visited the seat of the trades’ 
disputes, and collected a heap of reliable data before he wrote a page 
of his book. The outrages therein described actually occurred. 
Such works as I have named cannot be too highly appreciated, nor 
their author too highly eulogised. They were written more in the 
interests of suffering humanity than with the idea of ultimate profit. 
Only genius can gather a pile of dry bones and impart to them such life 
as Charles Reade infuses into his every-day commonplace realities- 
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Those who wish to form a correct estimate of this distinguished writer’s 
love of fair play and justice, and of his abhorrence of tyranny and 
humbug, ought to refer to his literary labours. His spirit shines through 
his works. His noble characters, Mr. Eden, Lord Ipsden, Henry 
Little, etc., etc., are the reflections of his own nature. Happily, 
Charles Reade is not misunderstood by all his readers. It is that 
section of the public who do not search below the surface, or trouble 
to understand an author’s mind, who fancy that he is a sort of literary 
ogre. The skimmers of literature fall into grievous errors and form 
the most absurd notions of a writer’s character. I do not deny the 
fact that many teachers of morality fail to practise all they set down 
for others to follow, for history tells us that some of the purest writers 
have led disreputable lives ; I admit that it is not always possible 
to judge an author by his works: but Mr. Reade is true to his pre- 
cepts. His whole life has been spent in fighting against tyranny 
and oppression. His protection is not limited to the human race, but 
extends to the whole of the animal kingdom. He is opposed to 
vivisection, and refuses to recognise the right of man, even in the 
interests of science, to torture living creatures, be they ever so low in 
the classification. 

About a year ago I kept a number of frogs, toads, and newts in 
my garden, not for anatomical or physiological purposes, but merely 
for the gratification of watching their habits and their mode of 
feeding and development. One day Mr. Reade called, and I asked 
him to look at a couple of curiously speckled Batrachians that had 
been brought from the garden in a perforated tin box. “ Surely,” 
said my visitor, “ you are not going to keep those poor frogs in that 
dark box? Let them out. It is nothing short of cruelty to shut 
them up in that way instead of letting them enjoy their native ditch 
or pond.” Iassured the champion of /es grenouudes that the little am- 
phibians were well looked after, and had, at the bottom of the garden, 
a miniature pond, the surface of which was covered with duckweed 
to imitate their original home ; but Mr. Reade looked serious, and 
shook his head without uttering a word. I am afraid that he was not 
convinced of my desire to make the froggies comfortable, for when 
he paid me a visit a little later, and heard I was in the garden 
amusing myself with my miniature saurians and batrachians, he 
exclaimed to my wife, “I hope he isn’t torturing those poor frogs!” 

Hares and rabbits are his especial favourites. A few months ago 
he had a tame hare of which he was very fond. The animal used to 
skip about the lawn in front of his house in Uxbridge Road, and many 
an hour has the eminent novelist spent in watching the gambols of 
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his pet. There was a workman who had been employed by Mr. 
Reade who was not satisfied with a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 
This discontented British workman wanted a present in addition to his 
due. His employer did not care to be imposed upon, and refused 
what was undoubtedly an unjust demand. That evening the wicket was 
purposely left open by the ruffian, and bunny skipped away. I shall 
never forget her master’s grief when he discovered his loss. He 
said to me, in a quivering voice, “ The rascal did it to wound me.” 
It is more than probable that the man did not know how sharp a 
wound he was inflicting, for such coarse minds are incapable of 
appreciating the delicate sensibilities of a refined and sympathetic 
nature. 

One very important member of Mr. Reade’s household is a little 
Skye terrier, who must feel a proud dog if he is capable of under- 
standing the value his master sets upon him. The last time he was 
lost, a large sum was paid for his recovery—I won’t say how much, 
for fear of offering a temptation to dog-stealers. When I expressed 
my astonishment at the large reward, Mr. Reade exclaimed, “I 
would pay ten times the amount rather than lose him altogether.” 
He has at the present time a number of pretty rabbits running about 
the lawn. Sometimes they are permitted to visit the drawing-room, 
where they skip about and run over the feet of their kind master as 
he sits in his country-made chair writing his powerful pictures of 
life, or penning lines of comfort to a wounded spirit, or sending 
substantial assistance to the needy. It must not be supposed that 
when Mr. Reade is ruffled and hits his opponent hard, he is relent- 
less. He never strikes a man when he is down. He can be bitter, 
and at times a little too severe ; but one of the most charming traits 
in his character is his readiness to admit an error or forgive an 
enemy. <A few years ago he was attacked by two persons who 
belonged to the literary profession. Mr. Reade’s pugnacity asserted 
itself, and he wrote some scathing letters in reply. A regular paper 
war was the result, which, while it lasted, was very painful to all 
concerned. Mr. Reade had right as well as might on his side. He 
silenced his opponents, and received the congratulations of the 
majority of the leading men of his profession. It was clearly a case 
of trade malice; and English authors owe Mr. Reade a debt of 
gratitude for his championship of their rights and his plucky resent- 
ment of a skilfully planned attempt to damage his reputation as an 
original writer. Some time after the quarrel—and a terrible row it 
was—his principal opponent died. The wife of that gentleman was 
not left in affluent circumstances. She was a lady of considerable 
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literary attainments, but for some unknown cause was anything but 
successful. While she was bravely struggling against poverty, a 
stranger paid a visit to the village where she resided, and left in her 
temporary absence a parcel containing a handsome sum of money. 
The lady had some difficulty in discovering her benefactor; but 
when she did find out—when she learnt by accident that the man 
she had tried to injure had heaped coals of fire upon her head—her 
feelings can only be understood by those who have had similar 
experiences. 

As Mr. Reade has made a great stir about what he calls the dark 
places of the land, it may interest his admirers to learn that no 
appeal, either on behalf of, or direct from, a prisoner whose treat- 
ment in gaol has been contrary to what the law demands, has ever 
been made to him in vain. Space will not allow me to attempt the 
details of the many cases he has ifvestigated, nor the large number 
of persons he has relieved ; but I will give a brief description of the 
last case of official tyranny that came under his notice, and what he 
did for the poor victim. A man, whose name I am not at liberty to 
publish, for reasons that will be well understood, was discharged a 
short time ago from one of her Majesty’s prisons. He had been 
incarcerated for nine months. His offence was embezzlement of a 
small sum of money. He had held a first-rate position, and one 
day he was tempted to pay a pressing creditor with some of his 
employers’ money. As is frequently the case, he intended to refund 
the cash at the earliest opportunity ; but, like many more who have 
stifled the voice of conscience with the same delusive hope, he 
never succeeded in putting back the amount abstracted. 

For two years he managed to keep the deficiency from the notice 
of his employers. At length, when concealment was no longer 
possible, he absconded, and began life afresh in another name. 
He was a steady man, and attended to his business ; therefore he 
rapidly advanced in his new vocation. One day, when the mistake 
he had made six years previously was far from his thoughts, he was 
“wanted.” <A detective had heard of his whereabouts, and ferreted 
him out. He was taken to the town where the offence was com- 
mitted, and, although {the prosecutors pleaded for him, he was 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

The punishment itself was, no doubt, horrible enough to a man 
who had led an active life, and it is hard to conceive how any person 
with a cultivated mind can exist in vile servitude ; but it is, never- 
theless, a fact that many do survive their degradation. This man 
had some one to live for, and he made up his mind to do his best, 
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even in a prison. He succeeded in gaining the esteem of the 
governor and the warders. There were, however, in the gaol where 
he was confined two tyrants who were entrusted with the greatest 
share of power—the doctor and the chaplain. The former was a 
brutal bully ; the latter, a wretch who practised tyranny as a fine art 
under the cloak of religion. The chaplain preached abusive ser- 
mons, told his unhappy hearers they were “ the scum of the earth,” 
and if they wanted spiritual consolation he invariably advised them 
not to “humbug” him, or they would be marked men. For bread 
he gave them a stone. The doctor, whose power was absolute, 
neglected sick prisoners until they reached the threshold of death. 
When it was too late, he sent them to the infirmary, prescribed for 
them, and told them they could have whatever they fancied. Men 
who applied for medicine were told that they were shamming. 
It was not until the wretched invalids fell off the treadmill or 
were found lying unconscious on the stone flags of their cells by 
the warders, that this brute would admit they were ill; and even 
then he used to say, “There’s not much the matter with you,” 
or “You're trying it on again.” The man whose case came 
under Mr. Reade’s notice stuck to his work, and made no com- 
plaints for eight months. Just four weeks before the expiration of 
his sentence he fell sick. The*doctor was sent for, and the bully 
made the usual remark, “ You’re shamming.” A second time the 
surgeon was called, with the same result. The chief warder was not 
so hard as the man of science ; he gave the poor fellow an extra 
blanket, and tried to cheer him up a bit. A day or two later the man 
could hardly crawl out of his cell, and the warder told the surgeon 
that he must do something for him ; he couldn’t eat his food, and 
no one except the doctor had the power to alter the diet. At last an 
order for the infirmary was obtained, and the change from a damp 
stone-paved cell to a warm room with a wooden floor soon improved 
his condition. But before he had properly recovered the doctor 
told him that there was nothing at all the matter with him, and 
ordered him to be taken back to his cell. The next day the man 
had to be led from the exercise yard to his wretched habitation by a 
warder. He was seriously ill, and the chief officer sent for the 
surgeon, although the sick man begged him not to trouble the bully. 
When the cruel doctor arrived, he abused his victim for about ten 
minutes, and threatened to send him to the treadmill if he dared to 
complain again. The prisoner made a desperate effort to bear up 
for the rest of his time. He succeeded ; but when he was discharged, 
he was only a shadow of his former self. The clothes sent for him 
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hung about his body like bags. The strain at the last had been too 
much for him. He managed to reach home, a perfect wreck. A 
dangerous illness ensued, and for a long time his life hung bya 
thread. When he was able to read, a friend lent him a copy of 
“Never too Late to Mend.” He was wonderfully impressed with 
the book. He declared to his wife that he felt certain the author 
was in earnest when he wrote that story, and that, he must know a 
deal about the tyranny of prison officials. “He might put me in the 
way of getting some redress from the Government for the inhuman 
treatment I have received.” He wrote to Charles Reade, explained 
his condition, and anxiously awaited the result. The next morning’s 
post brought him a brief reply. ‘Call upon me to-morrow, and I 
will have a talk with you,” wrote the philanthropist. ‘The poor fellow 
was too great an invalid to bear the journey, so his wife went instead. 
A short time ago I had an interview with that amiable lady, when 
she told me that she should remember to her dying day her first visit 
to Charles Reade. “I felt at home the moment I entered his 
house. He was so different to what I expected to find him. He 
asked me to have some tea, and treated me more like a daughter 
than a stranger. I was suffering from neuralgia, and he pressed me 
to accept a box of ointment that he hoped would give me relief. 
He said he must condemn my husband’s fault, ‘ but,’ he continued, 
‘the punishment has exceeded the offence. As he can’t come to 
me, I will go to him. Tell him that I am not a very formidable 
individual ; but as he is so ill, I will send a telegram to prepare him 
for my visit.’” As the lady left the house, her emotion choked 
her utterance. At the door her newly found friend slipped some 
gold into her hand, and told her to get her husband whatever he 
needed. 

Two days later Mr. Reade called upon the unfortunate couple. 
They resided at the East-end of London, in a decent house ; their 
benefactor has since told me that he found everything neat and 
clean. They had paid their way at the expense of their health. 
All they had possessed of any value had long since gone .to the 
pawnshop. For some weeks they had barely existed. The wife 
was a single-hearted woman who from the commencement of 
their trouble had stood by the side of her beloved and defied the 
world and its opinions. For nine weary months she had borne the 
taunts and reproaches of her relatives and so-called friends—but her 
love increased in proportion to the bitterness of her husband’s cal- 
umniators : perhaps the woman suffered more than the man, for he 
was protected from society, while she had to listen to the attacks 
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made on the man whom she loved, without the power to resent 
them. Their story did not fail to excite the compassion of one 
whose whole life had been devoted to deeds of mercy. The visit of 
the eminent author was too much for the man’s shattered nerves, and 
it was some time before he could articulate. After a while, when 
the victim of prison tyranny had gained confidence—for who could 
long remain silent and uncommunicative in the presence of the 
gentle-hearted Charles Reade?—he gave a few particulars of the 
place where he had been tortured. What pleased his distinguished 
visitor most was the fairness of his report. He did not say that all 
the officials of the prison in question were tyrants ; they were not 
all bad : indeed, several of the warders were men who, in spite of 
their training and the example of granite-hearted comrades, had still 
some pity for suffering humanity. “ But,” said Mr. Reade’s protégé, 
“neither the warders nor the governors have any control over the 
actions of an unprincipled surgeon. In a gaol the doctor’s power is 
absolute, and, if it amuses him to do a man to death, there is no one 
within the walls who cares to oppose him.” 

The good Samaritan, instead of preaching a moral lesson, or 
commenting on the enormity of his offence, began to ask practical 
questions. “You must have change of air and scene. The strain 
upon your mind has been too much for you. You will get better if 
you will take my advice. Despair is the soul’s worst enemy, and, if I 
have come between you and it, I thank God for it. My life, ina 
general way, is now useless.” Thus the philanthropist comforted the 
bereaved ones. A discussion about seaside places followed, and it 
was ultimately decided that this unfortunate man should be removed 
to a town on the coast, where he might possibly benefit by the tonic 
influence of sea air. A few hours after the interview, the now happy 
couple received a cheque for sufficient to redeem some of their 
clothing and to pay all preliminary expenses. This was followed by 
a letter to the lady, whose permission to publish the contents I have 
succeeded in obtaining. 


DEAR MADAM,—I know enough of your sex to be aware that you will be 
staggered at the idea of bundling down to the seaside without certain solemn 
preparations and waste of time. 

Moreover, feminine instinct will say, ‘‘ First make a new dress and then go,” 
and this is the usual order of events wherever women are concerned. 

But here it would be objectionable on many accounts. I will make you a 
proposal. 

If you will write to me from your new address next Tuesday evening, I will 
beg our acceptance of a piece of dark blue serge which will make an excellent 
seaside dress for yourself and daughter. 
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Cutting and making this will help to relieve the weariness of being in a strange 
place. Don’t waste time. Go with a good heart ; and don’t doubt that your 
husband will get better ; and that you will yet enjoy bright days. All the brighter 
for this dark cloud. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES READE. 


During their sojourn on the coast their benefactor supplied them 
with plenty of money, which enabled the sick man to have every 
comfort. After they had been away a few days Mr. Reade wrote :— 


My Dear Sir,—All medicine is useless, and worse than useless, in your 
case. 

It can only be attacked by invigorating and soothing influences, 

1. Moderate food but full of nourishment. 

2. Fine air. 

3. Mental comfort. 

If you could find what the Church in our Communion Service invokes so 
beautifully, ‘*The peace of God which passeth all understanding,” I could 
answer for the recovery of your bodily functions, and I believe that God intends 
you to come to Him for cure of soul and body. His punishments are very often 
not punishments such as society inflicts on those who offend it, but benevolent 
chastisements inflicted on us to do us eternal good. 

Now tell me. Has not your tribulation opened your eyes and given you a far 
better sense of right and wrong than you had before you suffered? If that zs so, 
be assured that, whatever that parson [the prison chaplain] may have told you, 
you are one of God’s favourites at this moment. ‘* Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourges every son whom he receiveth.”” There is no clue to 
God’s dealings more important than this. Let your mind dwell firmly on this 
view of your passing tribulation, and seek peace where alone it is to be found 
for ever. 

Read the Gospels by the light of your present sorrow. We cannot under- 
stand them when the world goes well with us. Study them. I will, if you like, 
introduce you to a Wesleyan Minister, to whom, if you have the courage to 
reveal your whole story, it will go no further, and I think he will very likely put 
you on the road to peace. But pray understand I do not dictate this measure, 
I only advise it. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES READE, 


There was “balm for hurt minds”—very like the letter of an 
Ogre! Before Mr. Reade’s frofégé was able to work he received 
a large sum from his benefactor. In addition to money, books and 
papers were supplied him, and every effort was made to direct his 
mind from his past miseries. In another letter amongst the 
collection kindly lent me by the owner, Mr. Reade writes :-— 


I think I have nothing more to say at present, except that you are to give me 
an account of your finances. 


It must be remembered that these letters were written to an 
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entire stranger—to a man who had never even asked Mr. Reade 
a pecuniary favour. Here is another of his quaint yet practical 
notes :— 


DEAR Sir,—Do not fidget. You cannot do anything considerable for any- 
body unless you can get well. Nor can your wife, for she mustn’t leave you. 
Give your mind to getting well, and don’t fidget. As soon as you have only £1 
on hand write, and I will send you a fresh supply. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES READE. 

In another he says :—- 

I think the money has been spun out as far as was possible consistently with 
my wish—which was, that you should be better in every way, please God, for 
confiding your sorrows to me. Iam glad to have your account. It is well for 
those whom dire poverty has never gripped to realize these things— 

The wife’s wedding ring, 
The child’s doll and spade. 

My dear lost friend ! how right she was in saying that the proper objects of 
benevolence are those who fall into poverty from competence and are unknown to 
the vulgar, howling, clamorous poor, to whom so much more attention is paid, 

When I get back to town, to-morrow, I will post you £5, registered, with 
which please pay your landlady upon the hour you came in, unless she asks 
for it before. They are very sharp at seaside places, and capable of counting 
from 12.0 when you came in at 5.0, and that is not the law of England. In the 
course of Monday you will probably receive the bag of books I advised on 


Saturday. Now don’t go pouncing upon them like a vulture and exciting your- 
self * * * * . 


The next passage, I am happy to state, has not been verified :— 


Broken in health, and utterly bereaved, I draw near to the end of my time, 
and the chances are, I shall never write another play or story. 


Mr. Reade is in harness again, and his mental powers are as 
vigorous as ever. He has just written two new plays and several 
original stories. 

I hope that the particulars of this last case of official tyranny will 
reveal the true character of Charles Reade ; for never did the eminent 
writer suspect for one moment that his substantial acts of kindness 
would be made public. ‘This is not an isolated case ; it is one 
selected from scores that have come under his notice. No doubt 
the fact of his being the author of “ Never too Late to Mend” and 
“ Hard Cash” has something to do with the number of applications 
and complaints he is constantly receiving from discharged prisoners 
and sane patients of lunatic asylums ; but whatever may be the cause 
of these numerous appeals for help and redress, let us thank God 
that they are not made in vain. In justice to Mr. Reade, I must 
not omit to state that his powers of discrimination are wonderfully 
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keen. He does not take up cudgels on behalf of everything and 
everybody. On his library shelves are piles of MSS. and letters 
from persons as mad as the proverbial March hare. An inmate of 
one of our public asylums has been petitioning Mr. Reade for years, 
and imploring him to investigate his case. At first it was difficult to 
detect the slightest signs of madness in his compositions, but when 
he found that the gates did not immediately open for him he covered 
quires of foolscap with lamentations in verse! Then his insanity 
was no longer doubted. Nor was his doggerel rhyme the only 
convincing proof of his deranged intellect. In another jeremiad he 
stated that he was the victim of a vile conspiracy, ‘he two leading 
parties in which were his own sister and an eminent paysician. This 
accusation was so preposterous that it could only have emanated 
from a diseased mind. The doctor, whose reputation was assailed, 
is a distinguished member of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
was formerly professor of the practice of medicine. If Mr. Reade 
interested himself about a// the applications he receives from lunatics, 
he would find little time for anything else. It is a well known fact 
that some maniacs are able to converse for hours without exhibiting 
the least signs of insanity, nevertheless these individuals would be 
very likely to put an end to themselves or others if they were set 
free. Mr. Reade must first be satisfied that his data are reliable 
before he commences action ; when he is convinced that an act of 
injustice has been committed, he grudges neither time nor money in 
support of a good cause or in defence of the oppressed. And now, 
having reached my limits, I must draw this brief and inadequate 
sketch of a good man to a ciose. 

The details of Charles Reade’s acts of charity and mercy would 
fill many volumes. He is a true philanthropist, and lives only to do 
good. Hardly a day passes without the post bringing him written 
blessings and prayers for his happiness from widows, orphans, and 
the oppressed. He dwells in amity with his kindred ; he is beloved 
by his servants, and respected by those who have business dealings 
with him. That he may be long spared to continue his good work 
is the earnest prayer of the many who can say of Charles Reade— 

For I was hungry and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, 


I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked and ye clothed me, I was sick and 
ye visited me, I was in prison and ye came to me. 


Ww. LYND, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


WarRMING HousEs FROM BELOW. 


EVERAL schemes have been proposed for utilizing the internal 

heat of the earth ; and seeing that, as we descend, the tempera- 

ture increases at the rate of about one degree Fahrenheit for every 

60 feet or thereabouts (this rate varies greatly at different places), 
the possibility of doing so is evident enough. 

The practical question is, whether it is cheaper to bring this 
into our houses from under our feet, or to obtain our supply by 
disinterring and liberating the fossil sunbeams entombed in deposits 
of coal. What I have read concerning these projects leads me to the 
conclusion that the cost of sinking deep enough to boil water, and 
then to convey the steam, or otherwise the directly heated air, to 
our houses, will cost far more than the same amount of heat from 
coal ; but as our thickest, best, and most accessible coal seams 
proceed further towards exhaustion, and coal becomes consequently 
much dearer, the case may be different. 

The Americans generally take the lead in these very tall and 
extremely novel schemes, but in this particular effort they are likely 
to be forestalled by the Japanese, who are seriously contemplating 
the availability of the hot springs around Tokio as a source of heat 
and power, and also of using the heat obtainable by sinking. The 
subject was introduced at a meeting of the Seismological Society of 
Japan—a society which, in its own department (earthquake study), 
is doing good scientific service. 

Mr. Milne, who read the paper, proposes to Convert some of the 
heat into an electric current, and transmit the energy to the town. 

This, in a region where the hot springs and earthquake dis- 
turbances indicate a much more rapid increase of heat than that 
above named, is, of course, more likely to be within practical reach. 
Besides this, the tapping of subterranean heat in districts liable to 
earthquakes will probably have some slight effect in moderating 
those convulsions. In the abstract of Mr. Milne’s paper that I have 
scen nothing is said about this. 
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MoNKEY-PIGs. 


LUMENBACH’S University lectures were very popular, espe- 
cially with the medical students. The most popular of all 
the course was that on the loves of the frogs, which for good and 
sufficient reasons I will not quote. Another, on the family resem- 
blances between men and pigs, was also a favourite, to which a 
crowd of students flocked from other classes when it was expected. 
In this the Professor humorously described and demonstrated 
many curious analogies ; first telling how the ancient anatomists, 
who were not permitted to dissect human bodies, used those of pigs 
as an efficient substitute ; then he quoted certain cannibal authorities 
on another resemblance, and then classified the different varieties of 
pigs as Caucasian, Ethiopian, American, and Mongolian, showing that 
African pigs and African men were similarly black and long-jawed, 
thick-lipped and woolly-haired, and how the projecting jaw and thick 
lips of each were reduced by culture. He described the high cheek- 
bones of the pigs of Tartary and compared them with their human 
fellow-countrymen, and so on throughout, especially showing the 
susceptibility of pigs to the refining influence of elegant education, 
by contrasting the dirty habits of vulgar pigs with the scrupulous 
cleanliness of those that are otherwise reared, such as our prize pigs, 
for example. This, of course, is naturally connected with Lamarck’s 
view of the genealogy of the human race, which he traced through 
the pig in the course of its ascent. 
The suggestion of our relationship to these animals is revived 
by the discovery in the Upper Eocene strata, near Apt in France, of 
fragments of animals constituting a true connecting link between 
- pigs and monkeys (Pachysimians, Singe-cochon, or Cebocherus as 
originally named by M. P. Gervais). Recent finds of these in the 
phosphorite of Quercy were described by M. H. Filhol at the 
Academy of Sciences in May. They are so truly intermediate that it 
is questionable whether they should be named “monkey-pigs” or 
‘* pig-monkeys.” 


Tue Errects OF STRONG WINDS ON TREES. 


In a paper read at the Royal Horticultural Society, on the 23rd of 
May last, by Dr. Church, he described experiments he has been 
making during the last fifteen years upon the quantities of salt in 
rain water at Cirencester. He found that during autumnal gales 
from the south-west it contained as much as from 5 to 7 grains of salt 
per gallon, the ordinary quantity being but 4 grain. He observed 
that in Oakley Park one side of the trees suffered, and that if dry 
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weather followed the gale the salt sparkled on the trees, even at a 
distance of thirty-five miles from the sea. 

His explanation of the injury is that the salt abstracts moisture 
from the leaf-cells, forms a concentrated solution, and the leaf is 
withered by its action. 

Without controverting this theory, which may be correct so far as 
the instances observed by Dr. Church are concerned, I may describe 
some observations and conclusions of my own. 

I live in a suburban street which, in accordance with customary 
cockney magniloquence, calls itself a “ Park,” and in justification 
thereof the edges of the footpaths are planted with horse-chestnuts, 
forming “The Chestnut Avenue ” of Stonebridge Park. 

The digitate leaf of the horse-chestnut, as my readers may have 
observed, is divided into seven radiating leaflets, and has a long petiole 
or leaf-stalk fixed to the stem by a hoof-shaped attachment, showing 
the marks of imaginary nails of a horse-shoe when it is detached, 
from which the name of the tree is probably derived. 

During the gale which blew so pertinaciously on the 29th of April 
last, I watched the writhing gyrations of these outspread fans as they 
were tortured by the wind, and wondered at the possibility of their 
remaining on their stems, the strain upon their attachments thereto 
being so great. A few were actually blown off, others indicated partial 
dislocation by drooping abnormally. 

A few days later these drooping leaves were withered at their 
edges, as though scorched or frost-bitten. ‘This was the case on the 
windward side of all the exposed trees, which, for a long time, wore 
quite an autumnal aspect, and gradually shed a considerable propor- 
tion of their leaves from that side. Some even now (in August) are 
visibly dilapidated. 

Willesden is too far from the sea for the salting described by Dr. 
Church to occur in sufficient force to produce these effects ; besides 
which, the above-described action is quite sufficient. Nearer to the 
sea both sources of withering may co-operate. 

Walking round the Cornish coast I have been much struck with 
the doleful aspect of the trees fully exposed to the Atlantic gales. 
They lean over like weary, aged, broken-backed, emaciated cripples, 
with a leafless baldness to windward. 

Until making the above observations I accepted the usual expla- 
nation of this bowing, which attributes it to the mechanical bending 
of the stem by the force of the wind, but now I see the true reason of 
the melancholy lopsidedness. 

The leaves on the side of the prevailing winds being dislocated, 
and withered or killed, the growth on that side is more or less 
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suppressed, while it continues on the opposite side which is less 
exposed. I now remember that the wretched aspect of these vege- 
table victims is not such as would be due to the mere bending of their 
backs, but to a horizontal outstretching of their branches and twigs, 
which, ‘on a moonlit night, seem like the haggard pointing limbs 
of weird thousand-fingered Macbeth witches. 


THE EXPANSION OF SOLIDIFYING METALS. 


N the older treatises on heat, and even in some of modern date, 
the expansion of water on freezing is described as “ anomalous” 
or exceptional. In one of my Notes in April 1881, I described the 
supposed paradox of solid iron floating on molten iron, and the 
explanation afforded by Messrs. Roberts and Wrightson, who found 
that the specific gravity of melted iron is greater than that of solid 
iron heated to near the melting-point, or, otherwise stated, that iron 
expands on solidifying as water does. According to some later 
experiments of Herren Nies and Winkelmann, this is also the case 
with tin, zinc, bismuth, antimony, and copper ; and they are disposed 
to include lead and cadmium, and all the rest of the metals. 

It appears to me that a great deal of unnecessary refinement and 
elaboration has been devoted to these researches, so far as the eluci- 
dation of the mere fact of expansion is concerned, seeing that a 
frank acceptance of the teachings of working ironfounders would 
have settled the question long ago. They have always been con- 
vinced that solid iron is lighter than melted iron, from the simple 
fact that it floats in the liquid ; and there is no experiment, however 
ostentatiously scientific, that is more conclusive than this. Other 
founders can tell of other metals that similarly float ; and the best 
way of settling the question is to visit such foundries, take a lump 
sample of the metal in question, cut off suitable pieces from this, 
and melt the rest ; then cast the pieces in the melting-pot and watch 
the result. They will all sink to the bottom when cold, as the iron 
does, and those which, like iron, expand just at their solidifying point, 
will rise, as iron does, to the surface, before they melt in the sur- 
rounding liquid, provided this is not over-heated. 

The obstinate ignoring, and in some cases the denial, of these 
familiar facts of the founder’s experience, shows that learning does 
not always produce wisdom, and that a man may have much science 
with but little philosophy. The true philosopher would have gone 
to the foundry and repeated the founder's observations before attri- 
buting his assertions to popular ignorance. 

Some of the facts of expansion at the moment of solidification. 
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and the subsequent contraction on cooling, recently put forth as 
revelations to the scientific world, have been known for many genera- 
tions to workmen, and have been handed down from master to 
apprentice as ordinary matters of course ; in some cases, with quanti- 
tative precision. 

As an example I may name the “ contraction rule” of the iron- 
founder, which is a measure having its feet, inches, and fractions 
lengthened by 75. The wooden “ pattern ” which he presses into 
the sand to form the mould in which the metal is to be cast, is 
measured by this, the result being that the casting when cooled is of 
the dimensions required, measured in true feet, inches, and fractions. 
When a temporary wooden pattern is used for the casting of a per- 
manent iron one, the exaggeration of the contraction rule is doubled 
by adding }, or }-inch to the foot. This allows for the two contrac- 
tions, first of the intended pattern, and second, of the castings there- 
from. 

The expansion of some metals at the moment of solidification is 
well understood by the workman, far better than by the savant. 
Tubal-Cain and all his successors have availed themselves of this, 
and prize it highly, seeing that it enables them to obtain castings 
with a degree of sharpness otherwise impossible. 

Molten metal is not limpid like water, will not filter through 
cracks and crevices and fill up sharp angular corners and edges by 
its direct flow ; but when confined in a firmly braced and well-pre- 
pared sand-mould that cannot expand generally, but is sufficiently 
porous to allow the escape of the air pent up in such angles and 
corners, the sudden expansive outthrust due to crystallisation jerks 
the metal into a complete image of every detail of the matrix. 

Founders also know that different metals and alloys vary greatly in 
this respect, and would probably question the broad generalisation 
of Herren Nies and Winkelmann, as sharp castings are unattainable 
from some metals. 

One of the most crystalline of the metals is antimony—I may say 
the most crystalline, if size of crystals is to be included in the com- 
parison. Who discovered the “anomalous” expansion of antimony ? 
Not the gentlemen of the universities, but the common fellows of the 
workshop, who found that alloys of lead and tin, either alone or 
hardened by the addition of copper, were unfit for casting small 
type, but that, by the addition of antimony, not only was the required 
hardness obtained, but also a degree of instantaneous expansion that, 
with the help of a suitable jerk by the hand of the founder, com- 
pletely fills the deep and narrow mould, and produces the beautiful 
castings used in all our printing-offices. 
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FisH SUPPLY AND THE LONDON SuH1P CANAL, 


HE agitation for better markets and fish supply to London 

affords additional arguments in favour of my project for a 

ship canal between London and the South Coast (see July “Science 

Notes”)—the importance of which, in reference to fish, will be 

understood by considering the present method of collecting and 
forwarding this perishable commodity to the metropolis. 

The smacks go out to the fishing grounds in the Channel, and 
there remain at work for a considerable time. During this period 
a steam or clipper sailing tender travels from smack to smack and 
collects the catch of each until a full cargo is obtained. This is 
either brought up the river or is landed on the coast and forwarded 
by rail. 

For the railway, Ramsgate is the chief landing-place, and there, 
at the harbour, may be seen a large ice-hulk and an ice-house sup- 
plied from Norway, and a shed in which the fish is packed in boxes 
bearing the names of Billingsgate salesmen. This involves unloading, 
repacking, and handling, besides the delay and high railway rates. 
With the ship canal the fish tenders would run up to London directly 
from mid-Channel to a special fish wharf connected with the canal, 
and there discharge their cargoes in the market. 

Since my Note on this subject was written, a ship canal for 
Manchester has been projected, and is likely to be profitably carried 
out, in spite of the geological difficulties and the elevation of 
Manchester above sea-level. None of these stand between the sea 
and London. 


MAGNETIC AND CHEMICAL ACTION. 


OME curious experiments have been lately miade by Prof. Ira 
Remsen, of the John Hopkins University, Baltimore. When 
iron is immersed in a solution of sulphate of copper, the sulphuric 
acid leaves the copper to attack the iron, some of the iron disappears 
as metal, sulphate of iron is formed, and at the same instant an 
equivalent quantity of copper leaves the solution and appears in the 
metallic state deposited on the iron. Prof. Remsen used this 
chemical transposition as a means of demonstrating the influence of 
magnetism on chemical action. 

This was done by making a thin iron tray, filling it with a 
solution of the sulphate of copper, while standing upon the upright 
ends of a horseshoe magnet. A piece of iron thus in contact 
with the poles of a magnet becomes magnetised by induction, as 
may be proved by touching a nail with a common magnet, when the 
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nail itself becomes able to lift another nail. Thus, at the bottom of 
the iron tray there were two magnetised spots or poles, where it 
rested on the poles of the magnet. 

- Under these conditions, the deposit of metallic copper on the 
bottom of the tray, instead of being uniform, displayed an outline 
picture of the ends of the magnet below. It was, in fact, a rough 
copperplate engraving, as the deposit was mysteriously suppressed 
just at the outline of the poles, while tolerably uniform all around 
and also within the outlines, ze. directly over the poles. 

With an electro-magnet the inside deposit was fairly uniform, but 
outside the outline the copper was deposited in irregular ridges 
running at right angles to the lines of magnetic force. 

I repeated this experiment last year, using the large electro- 
magnet of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, the poles of which 
present a face of 3} inches square, and are 9} inches distant from 
centre to centre. In my experiment the deposit was uniform within 
the square area of 3} inches over the poles of the magnet, but outside 
it formed a series of ridges and furrows surrounding each pole, just 
as iron filings ‘do when sifted on to a card placed over a magnet 
like the iron tray. 

So far my results correspond with those of Prof. Remsen ; but 
I observed something in addition which is very curious, and explains 
some of these variations of deposition, but is a puzzle in itself. 

Very slight movements soon became visible in the liquid, and as 
the experiment proceeded they became more and more distinct and 
definite—were then displayed by small floating crystals of sulphate of 
iron that were gradually formed as the copper deposited. 

A distinct rotatory current was thus traced circulating around the 
inside space over each pole, and another current circulating in 
the opposite direction outside. Over the north pole the outside 
current moved in the direction of the hands of a watch, and inside 
in the opposite or retrograde direction. Over the south pole these 
were reversed, the inner current then taking the direct motion. All 
these four currents increased in rapidity until, at the end of half an 
hour, the two inner circles were completed in about five seconds. 

It will be understood from this that the boundary at the poles 
was between two opposing currents; and here a number of the 
floating crystals collected, forming a sort of crust delineating the 
shape of the ends of the magnet. Immediately under these was the 
furrow or line of non-deposition of copper described by Prof. 
Remsen. On moving these crystals a little aside they rushed back 
to their old place. 

The copper deposit which I obtained was of a spongy, incoherent 
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character, with no adhesion to the iron. Being anxious to keep 
a permanent record of the experiment in the form of a firm deposit, 
I repeated the experiment with a weaker solution of sulphate of 
copper. I still obtained a flocculent deposit showing the lines of 
force and the outline depression, but not so well marked as before. 
No steady definite currents were now visible, but the solution was 
too weak to deposit crystals of sulphate of iron. This and the 
behaviour of the solution in the previous experiment, where the 
currents were developed simultaneously with the appearance of the 
crystals of iron salt, led me to the inference that these movements 
were due to the magnetic and diamagnetic properties which Faraday 
proved to belong to such salts. 

Repetition of the experiment with solutions of intermediate 
strength confirmed this, for then I discovered that a separation of 
the mixed solutions of sulphate of copper and sulphate of iron 
occurred, and they became so arranged that over the outline of the 
poles was a liquid wall of pale green solution of iron, while on 
either side—é.e. both inside and outside of the poles—was blue sul- 
phate of copper. This explained the furrow in the copper deposit, 
as it is evident that copper could not be deposited from the pale 
solution of sulphate of iron thus standing over the boundary or out- 
line of the poles of the magnet. It also suggested another series of 
very interesting investigations which the closing of the Institution and 
the loss of the big magnet prevented me from prosecuting. Faraday 
found that certain metals and their compounds, when in the form of 
oblong bars, or contained in oblong tubes, and suspended between 
the poles of a very powerful electro-magnet, arranged themselves 
either “axially” or “equatorially” to the poles—ze. they either 
turned with their ends towards the poles, or placed themselves across, 
He classed them accordingly as magnetic and diamagnetic. 

As sulphate of copper is diamagnetic, and the solution of iron 
formed in the course of the experiment is magnetic, a conflict be- 
tween these must occur, and this may be the source of the curious 
currents I observed. 

I tried a solution of bismuth (the most diamagnetic of all the 
metals) alone. No motion was visible, although it contained sus- 
pended particles of the sub-nitrate that would have displayed any. 
The same with a solution containing precipitated phosphorus. These 
negative results indicate the requirement of mixed magnetic and dia- 
magnetic liquids, the further proceedings of which I hope to examine 
when another opportunity is afforded. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 














TABLE TALK. 


THE BECKFORD COLLECTION. 


HATEVER opinion may be held as to the distribution of 
the Sunderland Library, the dispersal of the Beckford 
Collection cannot be regarded as a matter very seriously concerning 
literature. The largest prices which were realised were paid for 
bindings, not for books, and the sale was in some respects less of 
a library than of a collection of objects of verti. I no more 
dream of despising the taste for individual copies which have passed 
through special and eminent hands, or belonged to famous collectors, 
than that for scarce or handsome editions. The two things, however, 
do not stand quite on the same footing. An edition may cast light 
upon a text ; a copy can scarcely do so unless it is annotated by the 
author or some writer likely to possess especial information, in which 
case it js probably unique, and should be in some great national 
library. A masterpiece of the binding of Pasdeloup or Le Gascon 
is as much a work of art as a cup carved by Benvenuto Cellini. 
As such it is a desirable object. When, however, as is occasionally 
the case, the binding is upon a work which without it would be 
thrown away as waste paper, the right of the copy to rank as a desi-able 
book is open to dispute. I am so far short of being a true biblio- 
phile, that I would rather have accumulated the fine collection of 
editions known as the Sunderland Library than the marvellous 
volumes which formed a portion of the princely surroundings of Beck- 
ford. The fact, however, is not to be ignored that in the Hamilton 
Collection, as the library first commenced at Fonthill is now called, 
are some priceless editions and other works of surpassing interest, 


ENGLISH BOOKBINDING. 


N sight of the demand for handsome bindings which has lately 
been developed, and the almost fabulous prices paid for well- 
bound books, it is singular that the occupation of bookbinding is 
still regarded in England as mechanical, and that no artist of 
eminence makes his appearance in our midst. I have no wish to 
disparage the productions of the best English binders, many of 
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which are highly meritorious. Still, beside the works of the mar- 
vellous artificers found by the famous Marquis d’Aguisy, all modern 
accomplishment, even that of Trautz-Bauzonnet in France, seems 
wanting in delicacy. The secret of his marvellous gold tracing died 
with Le Gascon, and cannot, it seems, be recovered. In the absence, 
however, of that special taste and ability which, according to M. 
Feydeau, “discourage the most delicate and skilful hands,” our 
bookbinders might turn their attention to new materials. I have 
seen, for instance, some bindings in Japanese fabrics the effect of 
which is singularly novel and pleasing. So emphatically a work of 
individual art is a binding, that we must wait in hope for the great 
artist to disclose himself. In that development of art, however, which 
makes the latter half of this century a period of second renaissance, 
bookbinding can scarcely be said to have shared. 


CLOTH VERSUS LEATHER. 


HE previous remarks are intended to apply to books bound 

in morocco, calf, vellum, &c., and not to those in cloth cases. 

So beautiful and artistic are sometimes the coverings supplied to new 

books, and the fancy papers employed as bindings, that one is com- 

pelled to use the volume carefully, knowing that when the case is worn 

out it will be difficult, if not impossible, to supply a binding equally 

satisfactory. Some of the works issued during late years by our 
best publishing houses are perfect in taste. 


THE FOREIGNER IN LONDON. 


ITH the extension of a little indulgence by the sour-visaged 

and sanctimonious who insist upon making Sunday a day 

of penance, London might easily take the position hitherto held by 
Paris as the centre of civilised life. Many reasons, including the 
absence of a strong and settled government, combine to drive from 
Paris the pleasure-seeking, art-loving classes who form a chief support 
of a holy-day capital. During the past season London has stolen a 
march upon her rival. Scarcely a respect is there in ‘which the 
advantage is not on the side of London. In theatrical entertain- 
ments London has once more welcomed the chief Parisian com- 
pany, which has appeared in a large portion of its modern repertory. 
It has, in addition, seen two of the most conspicuous of Italian 
artists, Signor Rossi and Signora Ristori, acting in English: a 
remarkable proof of the importance attached to the verdict of 
London. German opera given under the best conditions has 
combated the supremacy long enjoyed by Italian opera. ‘The 
best American artists have come over; and we have, I am told, 
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narrowly escaped a visit of Parsee actors, whose advent is only 
deferred. 

Extreme interest has been excited through the cultured world by 
the great sales of pictures, curiosities, and books that have taken 
place at our auction-rooms. In the importance of these, London 
during the past season has occupied the foremost place in the world. 
It would be easy to proceed and show how in every respect 
London has taken precedence of every other capital. Yet, except for 
Americans, London is badly situated. The majority of visitors from 
the south, Italians, Spaniards, and the like, reach London by way of 
Paris; and Bavarian and other South Germans are able to take 
the same route. To entertain the new visitors we have built new 
and splendid hotels, and for their benefit in part we have beautified 
our streets. One thing more weare called upon todo. We must, 
at least in the case of foreigners, so far modify our laws that every 
visitor may not be compelled so to have to stay as, if possible, to be 
across the Channel before Sunday. A penance upon a foreigner so 
severe as an English Sunday no civilised nation has imposed. 


Mr. WILLIAM Morris ON THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 


S an acolyte in matters of art, I listen with reverence to the 
utterances of those higher than myself in the service of her 
temple, and I am not often ready to dispute the claims of bishop 
and priest, self-appointed though these ordinarily are. Sometimes, 
however, I am compelled to listen to doctrine which I am scarcely 
able to understand. My very good and worthy master Mr. William 
Morris, whom I mention with sincere respect, startles me thus when 
he speaks of “bad colour” in flowers. Surely this is going a little 
too far. Mr. Morris’s words are: “There are some flowers (inven- 
tions of men, ze. florists) which are bad colour altogether, and not to 
be used at all. Scarlet geraniums, for instance, or the yellow cal- 
ceolaria : which, indeed, are not uncommonly grown together profusely, 
in order, I suppose, to show that even flowers can be thoroughly ugly.” 
Mr. Morris’s objections to certain shades of red and yellow are known. 
Against them I have nothing to say. He will not, however, soon con- 
vert me to the notion that the bright red of the geranium, or the yellow, 
not unlike that of the buttercup, of the calceolaria, is a bad colour. 
As for the reason they are so largely used in London gardens, has Mr. 
Morris, I wonder, ever tried what flowers will flourish in our sooty 
atmosphere? I fancy it is not the colour that commends these special 
objects of Mr. Morris’s animosity, but the fact that among flowers 
which last for a long period they stand foremost, if not alone, in 
the readiness with which they grow. As Wordsworth says to the 
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“kindly unassuming spirit,” the small celandine, I would say to the 


geranium — 
There’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 
But ’tis good enough for thee, 


“ SCIENTIST.” 


HOSE who justify the use of the word “ scientist ” to denote a 
scientific man are at least out in the illustrations they advance. 
To assign as justifications of a disagreeable word the derivation of such 
words as dentist from dens, oculist from ocudus, deist from deus, and 
artist from ars, is mere waste. As is pointed out in the journal in 
which the discussion originated, scientia should make scient, as 
penitentia supplies penitent, and fatientia patient. I see no objec- 
tion to the use of the word scient, which is exactly synonymous with 
the French savant. If this is disliked, why should we not coin 
the word scientiate, which is analogous with licentiate—once in 
common use. ‘That Whewell advocated the use of the word 
scientist is true. A large percentage of those to whom the term, if 
once brought into general use, will have to be applied, are strongly 
opposed to its employment. 


Mr. SwInsBuRNE’S NEw Poems. 


ULL justice has been done in the chief organs of literary 
opinion to the merits of Mr. Swinburne’s rendering of the 
story of Tristram of Lyonesse. ‘There is little temptation, accord- 
ingly, to dwell upon or characterise the splendid contribution to the 
literature of Arthurian romance that Mr. Swinburne has supplied. While 
on the one hand, however, Mr. Swinburne has been credited with 
abandoning a portion of his former method which he still retains, 
adequate praise has not been paid to the power, marvellous in itself 
and wholly unlike anything he has previously shown, which is dis- 
played in his descriptions of combat. Poets of the Swinburne order 
do not change as speedily and completely as is sometimes supposed. 
Let those who think the author of “ Poems and Ballads” ashamed 
of “Les Noyades,” compare with that poem the utterance of Tristram 
when pining on his death-bed for the arrival of Iseult. Those, on 
the contrary, who seek to know how much of virility of style Mr. 
Swinburne has acquired, and what power he has to use the metre 
affected by Dryden, should study the description, in the canto headed 
“The Last Pilgrimage,” of the fight between Urgan the giant and 
Tristram. Nothing in its way finer or more poetical than this can 
be found in English literature. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





